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I drowsy numbness pains My senHu though of hemlock I had drunk. Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 



En l 'an trentiesme de mon aage 
Que toutes mes hontes j 'ay heucs... 

Pipit sat upright in a chair Some distance from where I was sitting; 
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EYE EXAMINATION 



THE UNIVERSITY 
HEALTH PLAN FULLY 



With a contact lens fitting exam you will receive 
a FREE pair of disposable contact enses and the new 
Complete ALL-IN-ONE solution starter kit. 



COMPLETE 



ALL-IN-ONE SOLUTION 

1460 Sherbrooke W • (corner Mackay) 

2nd location: 2354 Lucerne Rd. 341-2020 

^Savings include eye examination and complete pair of prescription glasses 



COVERS YOUR EYE 
EXAMINATION 
(VALUE $40) 
ONLY AT: 
MES YEUX TES YEUX 
OPTOMETRISTS. 



GLASSES 



GET $ 1 75 OFF 
PURCHASE OF 
PRESCRIPTION 
GLASSES WITH YOUR 
UNIVERSITY HEALTH 
PLAN ONLY AT: 

* 

MES YEUX TES YEUX 
OPTOMETRISTS. 



COME VISIT US OR CALL US FOR 
AN APPOINTMENT 



-8020 







McGill Finally Rejects 
Coke on Campus 

Administration says it will "listen to the will of students" 



Mi 



by Jon Bricker 

•cGill's administrators have finally 
cut off talks over an exclusive cold 
.beverage agreement with Coke, 
students learned this week. 

"There's no interest on the part of stu- 
dents, and unless students invite us, we are 
not interested in taking this thing any fur- 
ther,” Vice-Principal Academic Luc Vine! 
told The Daily Friday. 

In an interview in today's issue of 
Maclean's, Vice-Principal Academic Morty 
Yalovsky also said that administrators 
decided to put an end to the deal after stu- 
dents turned out in record numbers during 
List month’s referendum to say they didn't 
support the deal. 

"We take the outcome of the vote very 
seriously. At this point, we are not going to 
pursue the agreement," Yalovsky told 
Maclean's John Schofield. 

François Tanguay-Renaud, the "No" 
committee organizer in the referendum, 
was elated with this week's news. 

“It's great that they finally listened to 
students. If administration wanted students 
to believe it was listening, it had to reject 
the CBA,” he said. 

"They saw a clear trend," he added, 
pointing to similar referendums at UQAM 
and Laval earlier this year, that led admin- 
istrations at both schools to cancel plans 
for exclusive cola deals. 

But Yalovsky told Maclean's that while 
negotiations with Coke wouldn't go for- 
ward, he's still convinced that students 
would've seen the benefit of the deal with 
Coke. According to Yalovsky, the proposed 
agreement did not call for unreasonable 



quotas or campus' inundation with Coke 
ads. The deal, estimated to be worth as 
much as $ 10-million, would have brought 
in badly needed dollars, which could have 
offset slashed public funding, Yalovsky said. 

But according to Tanguay-Rcnaud, 
rejecting Coke puts the university in an 
even better |vosition for asking the provin- 
cial government for more money. "Wc 
should now use this to lobby the govern- 
ment even more ;uid let them know that 
we're not willing to acce|it the alternatives 
to public funding. We really need to capi- 
talize on this." 

lie also pointed to a recent letter from 
Canadian Association of University 
Teachers President Bill Graham to 
McGill Princijval Bernard Shapiro."! call 
u|)on you to follow the very sensible 
wishes of the majority of your students in 
regard to the projvosed exclusivity agree- 
ment with Coca-Cola," Graham wrote. 

"I believe universities must be 
accountable to the public and that the 
recent commercialization drive poses a 
serious threat to the public confidence in 
the independence integrity and autono- 
my of our universities." 

Vinct said administration has yet to 
contact Coke to let them know that McGill 
will not be resuming talks. 

"We're o|ien to ongoing discussion," 
said Sandra Banks, Coca-Cola Bottling's 
Vice-President in charge of Public 
Relations. "We're waiting on McGill." 

But according to Vinet, there are no 
future plans to start up any new exclusive 
cold beverage talks. "We would no longer 
initiate that sort of negotiation unless stu- 
dents invite us,” he said. 




Coke ain't it 

Nearly 2700 students, or 56.4 per cent 
of voters, rejected support for the deal in 
hist month's referendum. The vote followed 
a long, heated campaign in which students 
opposing the deal cited concerns with 
Coke's human rights record, the potential 
for the contract to include consumption 
quotas or anti-disparagement clauses, and 
the closed nature of the negotiation process 
that let only a handful of administrators 
and two student leaders see the promised 
contract. 

Legal Services Director Vilma 
DiRienzo-Campbell confirmed that one 
student has filed an access to infomiation 
request to sa 1 the contract that was being 
negotiated. She declined to say whether the 
contract would ultimately be disclosed. 



AUS Forum Attracts Few Students 



byJ. Kelly Nestri’ck 

F ollowing on the heels of hist 
Monday's huge open forum, the .Arts 
Undergraduate Society held its own 
forum on the quality of education at 
McGill University on Friday afternoon. 

Warm weather and the fact that it was 
held late in the day led to a disap|>oinling 
turnout on the part of the students, hut at 
least a dozen professors and the dean from 
the Faculty of .Arts showed up to voice their 
opinions on the recent discussion of a cri- 
sis at McGill. 

Jen Sloan, next year's AUS VP External, 
was umletered by the sparse attendance. 
"We noticed that at the forum on Monday, 
there was a disproportionate amount of 
Arts students that attended," Sloan 
explained. "The idea behind organizing 
the forum today is to keep the momentum 
going." • 

The forum was kicked off by vocal stu- 
dent activist Stephen Manfredi, who was 
one of the organizers of Monday's forum. 

“Right now, we face a crisis of the first 
magnitude," he told the assembled pmfes- 



sors. Manfredi reiterated some of the 
demands raised by students earlier in the 
week, such as smaller class sizes, longer 
and more flexible hours, and a commit- 
ment to hiring based on real teaching 
skills and effective lecturing. 

The research versus teaching debate 
was one of the most contentious at the 
forum. 

Professor Faith Wallis from the History 
department raised the point that emphasis 
on teaching is there already despite the 
common perception among students at 
McGill. All professors have a teaching 
dossier, which "weighs very heavily on |>ro- 
motions and tenure," Wallis said. She also 
mentioned that professors who are cx|>eri- 
encing difficulties in teaching have the 
Centre for University Teaching and 
Learning at their disposal. 

Anthropology Professor Laurel Bisson 
stressed that students need to express 
themselves if they are dissatisfied with any 
particular professor. "It may be well com- 
municated among the students that a pro- 
fessor sucks, hut sometimes disaslisfaclion 
does not make it to the chair," he said. 



"Students are more powerful than they 
think." 

Bisson categorized the crisis at McGill 
;ls “more of a crisis of morale than a crisis 
of morals." He noted that the budgetary 
cuts have put “real stress on everyone." He 
would like to see more rewards for good 
teaching offered to professors and a reduc- 
tion in the amount of bureaucratic admin- 
istrative duties that professors have been 
saddled with in recent years. 

/Also in attendance was Roliert Marra, a 
Bostonian who came up to Montreal with 
his dauthcr Molly to try and decide whether 
or not to send her here next year. He made 
his presence known at the beginning of the 
discussion and the whole forum had the 
weight of Molly's decision on it. 

At the end, Marra expressed his views 
on the forum. "I’m impressed by the 
res|iectful dialogue between professors and 
students,” he said, lie noted that he imag- 
ined few universities would have that kind 
of o|)cnness. 

/Vs for whether or not Molly would lie 
coming to McGill, Marra confessed, "She's 
already sold." 



THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION FINANCE CORPORATION 

ATTENTION 

AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
STUDENTS! 

The International Education Finance 
Corporation is pleased to announce 
student loans for Canadians studying 
in the United States and for American 
students studying in Canada. 

• Borrow up to the full cost of 
your education. 

• Take up to 25 years to repay your 
loan 

• Defer payments until after 
graduation 

We have helped over 10,000 students 
finance their undergraduate and 
graduate studies. 

For more information, call Laurie 
Poole at our Montreal office today! 
(888) 465-1466 



SEE YOU 
NEXT YEAR! 




Time sure flys! The school year is 
almost over and you are taking 
off to enjoy the summer. Thanks 
for your support and we’ll see 
you next year! Cheers! 

: VOYAGES CAMPUS 

The only agency for student travel 
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- CROSS-CANADA CBA 

U Sask Forced to Pay 
for Exclusive Cola Deal 



CBA in shambles as students and faculty complain about logos on library cards, ugly signs 



bv Ben F.rkett 

The University of Saskatchewan had to 
pay Coca-Cola last year for failing to meet 
sales quotas in iLs exclusive |xip deal, a stu- 
dent at U of S says. 

According to research done by Erin 
Taman, a news editor with The Sheaf, the 
university’s cold-beverage agreement has 
not proved as profitable as Coke ex|iected. 

"We didn't sell enough out of ourvend- 
ing machines or cafeterias," Taman said, 
lie said he couldn't detennine the exact 
amount the university paid Coke because 
of a confidentiality clause in the deal. 

Faculty too are upset about Coke's pres- 
ence on campus. 

“When I walk from campus to my 



office, I must see the Coke logo 50 times," 
said Robert Baldwin, a professor of plant 
biology at the university and a vocal oppo- 
nent of campus commercialization. 

Baldwin also expressed outrage at a 
pixclboard sign erected on campus. 

"The university built this big flashy 
sign to promote events on campus, and 
Coke can flash their logo whenever they 
want," Baldwin said. "The sign should 
flash ‘whores-R-us.’ It's the prostitution of 
higher education." 

Taman said the sign was entirely fund- 
ed by Coke. 

"The university just gave them the 
space," he said. "There are no Coke logos 
on the sign itself, but they flash messages 
about campus events and sports. For the 



first couple of months, there were no Coke 
logos, but I guess now the Coke logo is 
being flashed." 

The university's administration 
res|»nded to Baldwin's complaints about 
the sign by explaining that there are specif- 
ic rules to which advertisers had to adhere. 

"The University agreed to allow Coca- 
Cola to use the sign," an administration 
spokesperaon said. "This decision was made 
with the restriction that the Coca-Cola logo 
would be used sporadically as a fdler, when 
there are few messages on the sign." 

Coke's logo can now be found on uni- 
versity’ library slips as well, Taman said. 

"On the front, they have the due date 
and library locations, and on the back 
there's a Coca-Cola logo," he explained. 



"That’s not something I heard about when 
the deal was negotiated." 

The gradual increase in campus adver- 
tising at U of S may be a sign that the uni- 
versity's exclusivity deal is not as profitable 
as Coke expected, Taman said. 

The university signed the deal with 
Coca-Cola two years ago. The mood on 
campus then was a far cry from the tumult 
at McGill earlier this year. 

"At the time, it was all rah, rah, rah. We 
were getting millions and millions of dol- 
lars, and all we had to do for it was drink 
Coke," Taman said. “There was very little 
outcry at the time." 

bike all of Coca-Cola's exclusivity 
deals, the exact ternis of the U of S agree- 
ment are kept secret. But it was estimated 



the 10-year deal would net the univeristy 
$2-million dollars. 

When the deal was announced after 
consultation with the students' union and 
faculty groups, the university’s administra- 
tion promised the deal would not compro- 
mise quality of education in any way. 

"This exclusive arrangement will pro- 
vide much needed sup|>ort in many areas 
that impact directly on services to stu- 
dents," said A.J. Whitworth, vice-president 
finance and administration, at the time, lie 
explained that corporate s|ionsorships 
would become more common at the uni- 
versity. "We will ensure that such arrange- 
ments do not impact on the academic 
integrity of the University." 

•trill) files from Jason Chow 
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CANADIAN STIL DIES : try something different in 2000-2 001 



106-200A Introduction to the Study of Canada (3 credits) An overview of approaches to the study of Canada, including economic, political, historical 
and cultural dimensions. Prof. Mary MacKinnon 

106-202B Canadian Cultures: Context and Issues (3 credits) A survey course tracing the history’ of Canadian cultures from the middle of the 19th 
century to the present through literature, drama, art and the mass media. Mr. David McKnight and Prof. Jane Everett 

106-300A Topics in Canadian Studies I: Nationalisms in Canada (3 credits) A study of theories and experience of ethnic, socio-political, economic 
and cultural nationalism in Canada, and the impact of nationalism on the shaping and evolution of Confederation. Prof. Desmond Morton 
106-301A Topics in Canadian Studies II: Understanding Western Canada (3 credits) This interdisciplinary’ course will attempt to "understand" the 
West by examining ways through which we have come to "see" it, using cultural sources ranging from reminiscences and memoirs to novels, art, and film. 
Prof. Robert A.J. McDonald, Seagram Visiting Chair 

106-303B Topics in Canadian Studies III: Canada’s Official Language Minorities: History and Demography (3 credits) This course looks at the 
importance of Canada ™s official language minorities: the Anglophone in Quebec, the Francophone in the rest of Canada. Dr. Jack Jedwab 
106-401 B Canadian Studies Seminar I: Politics and People in Canada (3 credits) An interdisciplinary’ look at democracy in Canada since 
Confederation, exploring electoral competition at all three levels of government, with reference to the role of region, language, religion, class, economics 
and technology’ in the evolution of citizen effectiveness, institutions and values since Confederation. Prof. Desmond Morton 

1 06-403A Representing Material Culture: Studying the Canadian Past through Media, Museums and Art Gallery Exhibitions (3 credits) This course 
examines 20 th century Canadian public exhibitions, featuring documents, photographs, film, fine and decorative arts, and how they may reveal histori- 
cal truth and/or create myths about Canada’s past. Dr. Jane Cook 

106-406B Canadian Studies Seminar VI: Canada’s Military Experience (3 credits) An interdisciplinary’ seminar on Canadas military’ experience since 
Confederation with reference to social, economic and cultural factors, French-English relations and Canadas international relations expressed through 
military alliances and operations. Prof. Desmond Morton 

101-361 A The Canadian West to 1905 (3 credits) The development of what is now the Canadian West from the 17th century’ to the entry of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba into confederation. Topics include: culture contact between native and European, the fur trade, entry’ of the West into 
confederation and its evolution from colonial to provincial status. Prof. Robert A.J. McDonald, Seagram Visiting Chair 

j The Institute offers major and minor concentrations in Canadian Studies . 






For more information, visit our web site <www.arts.mcgill.ca/programs/misc> 
or pick up brochure with all the course and program details at the Institute. 

McGill Institute for the Study of Canada 






3463 Peel, Montreal, Quebec H3A 1W7 tel.: (514) 398-8346 fax: (514) 398-7336 
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Concordia Students 
Reject Bathroom 
Advertising 



Zoom Media Caught with Their Pants Down 



by Jaime Kirzner-Roberts 

C oncordia students voted overwhelm- 
ingly against bathroom advertising 
on campus in a referendum held 
Thursday. 

Students voted 62 jxrr cent in favour of 
either rejecting die ads, or forcing ad com- 
pany Zoom Media to turn over 85 per cent 
of their ad spaa 1 to the Concordia Students 
Union. Zoom is currently part of a five- 
year-old deal with Concordia which earns 
the university between $20,000 and 
$26, 000 a year. Zoom's ads are placed in 
280 spots around the university, mostly in 
washrooms and in toilet stalls. 

"People are tired of being bombarded 
with advertising in universities," said Peter 
Taylor, a vice-president of theCSU. "I think 
that there’s an emerging consensus that if 
there's going to be advertising on campus, 
it should lie for community and campus 
events only." 

Although the CSl! was not a signing 
partner to the deal between Zoom and 
Concordia’s Administration, Taylor feels 
that students have the right to have their 
say on the matter 

"Students think advertising on campus 
is a bad thing," he said. "Administration 
may lose sight of that sometimes because 
they are having serious fiscal restraints. 
But after all, this university should operate 
for the benefit of students. If students don’t 
want this, they [the university] should take 
that seriously." 

But Claude Breault, public relations 
officer for Zoom Media, says his company 
signed a deal with Concordia’s administra- 
tion, not its students, lie also says that 
while his company lus been targeted by 
student activists who have made Zoom a 
symbol of private-sector encroachment 
onto university campuses, the majority of 
students are not bothered by the ileal. Only 
12 |»r cent of Concordia students turned 
out to vote in the referendum, meaning 
only 7 per cent of Concordions actually 
voted against the ads. 



“The activists are very vocal abut 
their position, but the masses who don't 
mind remain silent," said Breault in an 
interview bfore last week’s referendum. 
"They're the types that come to university 
to gel a diploma and then leave.” 

lie says surveys by Zoom show that 80 
to 85 per cent of students aren't bothered 
by the washroom advertisements. Another • 
10 to 15 percent are indifferent, while 3 to 
8 per cent are staunchly opposed to the ads, 
Breault cited. 

Breault adds that Zoom Media - which 
operates in 72 universities and colleges 
across the country - doesn't pose a threat 
to the curriculum and provides revenue 
universities desperately need. 

Concordia's administration has not yet 
released its fomtal reaction to the results. \ 

“We in the administration have to meet : 
to discuss what this all means for us," said : 
Michael DiGrappa, vice-rector of services. , 
"The contract ends this year and we'll have ' 
to figure out what to do." 

But DiGrappa understands that 
Concordia students have sent a clear mes- 
sage. 

"I think that Concordia students are 
rejecting the growing advertising on cam- 
pus, and this [referendum) gave them a 
chance to sjieak up abut it," he said. 

"The students are free to vote on any 
issues they wish. They wanted to send a ; 
message to administration and we have to 
take that seriously. Their opinion seems to ' 
lie so strong it would be unwise not to take 
it into consideration." 

Zoom Media ads have been the subject of 
debate at several other Quebec schools. 
Earlier this month, tenured Université de 
Montreal professor Thomas Ingersoll 
resigned after his objections to the advertise- 
ments on his campus did not result in their 1 
removal. Students at Dawson's College have ' 
also organized into a group called I Pee 
Freely, aimed at having the ails removed. 

W ith files (atm Pierrv-Oliricr Stiroic 
(Montreal (IT). 



Private College Plan 
in the Works 

MCI Committee discussing whether new school will 
be feasible, but already talking curriculum 

BY JOS BRICKER 



M cGill College International, 

administration's blueprint for a 
US-stylc private libral arts style 
college, may be taking big ste|)s towards 
becoming a reality. But those working on 
the pro|K)sal say it may also just be a pipe 
dream. 

At an Arts Undergraduate Society meet- 
ing Wednesday; an MCI Committee made 
up of students and faculty in the Faculty of 
Arts showed up to discuss the MCI propos- 
al. The committee is charged with prepar- 
ing a rejxYrt on whether the new college, 
which would try to draw in international 
students and charge them upwards of 
$28,000 a year, is even feasible. 

And while documents are already cir- 
culating with detailed ideas for curricu- 
lum, staff recruitment, student makeup, 
and a brand new kind of degree, commit- 
tee organizers say die realization of MCI is 
still a long way off. 

"At this point, it's really just a feasibili- 
ty study," said AlIS VP Finance and MCI 
committee membr Chris Gratto. "The 
committee just there to look into it and see 
if it’s even possible." 

Gratto called the MCI the pet project of 
a group of Arts professors and the docu- 
ments circulated in Decembr, he 
explained, are the product of committee 
brainstorming sessions, not set-in-stone 
plans to go ahead with the private college. 

But Jeff Roberts, a U3 North American 
Studies student, worries that administra- 
tion and some in the committee see the 
MCI as a foregone conclusion, lie points to 
statements by MCI Committee Chair Storrs 
McCall, who told the meeting that the 
College could b up and running by 
September, 2001. 

“It seems like Principal Shapiro is 
determined to do this, and who's going to 
stop him?" Robrls asked. 

"It's not really that far along." defend- 
ed Gratto. "A target of 2001 is completely 
unfeasible. Administration seems to think 
this is more like a goal for 2010, if ever." 

Gratto says that the documents with 
pro|)osals for the MCI curriculum have yet 
to be reviewed by students or faculty. “None 
of this has even gone to curriculum com- 
mittees." 

These documents detail plans for a col- 
lege that would be home to 3,000 students 
paying $28,000 a year, plus an additional 
$8,000 in residence fees. They also call for 
a student Ixxly make up that is .35 |vr cent 
American, 25 per cent European, 25 per 
cent Asian, and 15 percent Canadian. The 
program would include a four-month 
internship, an intensive honours-type cur- 
riculum towards a Global Studies degree, 
and would prepare students for law, medi- 
cine, and MBA programs, or careers in 



international organizations or corpora- 
tions. 

The committee documents also make 
several financial proposals. They suggest 
the MCI seek out start-up funding through 
innovation grants, set aside 10 per cent of 
MCl's fee revenue for scholarships, con- 
tribute $225.000 to McGill's library for 
each 100-student cohort enrolled in MCI, 
and pay McGill for use of McGill faculty 
and facilities. 

"All universities need to re-invent 
themselves. When we at McGill go through 
this exercise, well have a significant lead 
on oilier Canadian universities," one docu- 
ment reads, describing the growing need 
for market-oriented programs. "There are 
many students right now who are prepared 
to s|>end more. The question is whether we 
should try to persuade them to come to 
MCI. 

“The resources needed to create it and 
run it are beyond McGill's present capaci- 
ties. In an ideal world it would lie good to 
have the MCI prognun available as an 
option for all McGill's students, but we 
can't afford it," the document says. 

"Many just see it as a way to pay for 
McGill," Gratto explained, lie described the 
relationship that would be built between 
McGill and MCI that would see the private 
program help fund a public prognun that's 
losing it's reputation and capacity to com- 
pete as public funding disappears. 



But Rolterts says he sees some insur- 
mountable obstacles to making the cur- 
rent proposal work, lie says the money 
MCI generates for McGill will just be a 
drop in the bucket, the cost of marketing 
the new program will be huge, and 
McGill's existing facilities aren't nearly 
good enough to attract students with 
$28,001) to spend on school. What's 
more, he said, a private US-style liberal 
arts college will inevitably draw McGill's 
best faculty away from the existing 
Faculty of Arts. 

"I don't see how this will help McGill. 
The best professors will want to jump all 
over this and I wouldn't really blame them. 
It’s like a big ‘fuck you' to the Arts faculty," 
Roberts said. "And if you pay $28, IKK) a 
year, you'll expect a good library and shiny 
new everything." 

But according to Vice-Principal 
(Academic) Luc Vine!, administration rec- 
ognizes that there are still concerns with 
the MCI proposal. "It's really premature to 
assume that any of this is going to even 
happen. We have a responsibility to keep 
thinking about options, but so far, we're 
not convinced," lie said. 

AUS meanwhile says it wants to gel 
more students involved in the process and 
a lot more input. The society has plans to 
host an |i|>en forum for all students with 
members of the MCI committee on 
Wednesday at 12:30 in Arts 160. 




L 
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events 



Monday, April 3 

Anne Dandurand will lx; reading and 
signing copies of The It Ming Room at 7 



pin at Chapters, 1171 Stc.-Catherine W. 

Tiesday, April 4 

There will lie a roundtable discussion 
on "The Gendered University: Women in 
Academia Speak", from 5:30 to 7:30 pin at 
Thompson House, 3650 McTavish St., in 
the second floor ballroom. 

Mobilization Montreal will lx 1 holding 
a teach-in about the IMF/World Hank at 



8:30 pm. Concordia University, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W„ room 937. 

Wednesday, April 5 

The Arts Undergraduate Society hosts ;ui 
o|>en forum for all students on McGill 
College International, a proposed private lib- 
eral arts college to be opened at McGill. The 
event will take place at 12:30 in /Arts 160. 

I’GSS hosts an opon forum for grad stu- 
dents to discuss the proposed SI 50 ancil- 



lary' fee that administration is considering 
for next year. Vice-Principal Administration 
and Finance Morly Yalovsky will be present 
to answer questions. 

Thursday, April 6 

The Department of Psychiatry will 1» 
hosting a lecture by Dr. Allan Kaplan enti- 
tled "Eating Disorders and the Adolescent: 
when to worry and what to do." 8 pm, 
Leacock 219. 



"Thursdays 2001" at Odyssee (1693 St. 
Denis) featuring the hip hop and d n b of 
two McGill Students otherwise known as 
Grandtheft and Malfunction. 

Ongoing 

Recovery Inc. offers non-profit lielp grotii» 
in French and English for individuals to 
increase tlieir self-esteem and security, to over- 
come anger, stress, depression, anxiety, |xmic 
attacks and phobias. 933-190't for information. 




Textile Management 
Internship Program 

The Textiles Human Resources Council is looking for technology, 
engineering and science graduates who are under 30 years of age for our 
one-year Textile Management Internship Program (TMIP) - a program with 
100% industry placement and national winner of The Conference Board of 
Canada’s National Partners in Education Awards! 

The TMIP is a unique and innovative post-graduate program delivered 
by McMaster University and Mohawk College, both located in Hamilton, 
Ontario, and North Carolina State University in Raleigh, NC. 

The next TMIP scheduled to start September 2000 offers: 

• world-class education in textile technolog y and M.B.A. curriculum 

• paid four-month work placement within the textile industry 

• one week at North Carolina State University 's state-of-the-art facility 

• excellent well-paying career employment opportunities 
All for the modest tuition of S2,500. 



CaaadaX SI» Mh» Mile indu», is l Vma srM „ insl „ k „ 
unique, supplying more than 1 50 manufac- 
turing sectors with traditional, innovante' 

and world-first products. If you are looking and respect me became oj the 
for a challenging and rewarding career send tmi<iucncss o) my earn ation, 
your résumé to the contact information and a future that brings a smile 

below. Qualified applicants will be sent 10 my face." swii O’Neil 

an application package. TMIP 1999 Graduate 

B. Sc., University of Windsor 

Completed applications must be received 

at the address below by Friday, .lune 2, 2000 

TeiUles ConseU da 
Human reijourcei hunsainet 

Resources de I* Industrie 
* Council du textile 

Textile Management Internship Program do Textiles Human Resources Council 
•66 Staler Street, Suite 1720, Ottawa, ON K1P5H1 Tel: 613-230-7217 ext. 310 
E-mail: shirlcy.mckey.threSsympalica.ca Web site: www.3 sympatico.cn/thrc 




Earn 

$ 1 , 800 ... 

...while you learn! 

The Ivy League Torah Study Program is a stimulating, challenging, and unique summer fellowship in Judaic Studies for 
university students. Once again this summer, sludenls from across North America and aipund the world will have the 
opportunity to live and learn torah Judaism in a scenic Catskill mountain setting. 




the Program is all encompassing, giving participants the opportunity to 
learn in a totally Jewish environment. Students will explore the relevance ol 
Judaism in every aspect ol their day • Irani why it's important to eat kosher 
to studying the foundation ol Judaism (the Torah). 






Summer 2000 

Located In the Heart 
of the Cataklllal 

Women’s program 

■Shaloh Center I* 

Men’s Program 

’Shaloh Center f 

Call for program dates. 



Stmlunls teccive room, twatd ;tnd a Icllo-.vship ol S1.800 while / ;;j : : 

an intense program ol studies. Biblical studies. Hebrew language. Jewish ^ ■ § 

«•lines. Jewish law A customs. Jewish history. Talmud, Chassidic _ 

philosophy, tutorials and independent study projects are just part of the 

curriculum ol stint/. Admission is based on a sincere interest in exploring 

authentic Jewish heritage, and on academic excellence, the program is 
pjlj^^joNAS m and sadie: re nner r 0 p en | 0 students who have minimal or absolutely no background in 
1 J | 5 f < -, _j| ^7 | Jewish studies and observance. 



For program dates and more information, contact: 

Rabbi Mendel Hecht 
Program Coordinator 
824 Eastern Parkway 
Brooklyn, NY 11213 
1-800-33-NCFJE or 718-735-0210 
Fa«! 718-735-4433 
www.ILTSP.org 
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! iiiversity Students & Teachers 

in 

Education IMivs.Ed Social Work 
Psychology Recreation Medicine 
Business Adinin. 

As 

Counsellors be Qualified Instructors 
In ; ' ç ' 

Swimming Sailing Waterskiing Kayak 
Canoeing Baseball Basketball Soccer 
Tennis RoUerblatling Rockclimbing 
Volleyball Drama Ans & Crafts 
Music. Food Service Secretaries 

»i We offer 



Super Salantes!- 




Sponsored by The National Committee for ifio Furtherance of Jewish Education 
Mado possido by a grant from Ira Loon and Ingoborg Oonnort. 



www.maromac.com 

(514)485-1135 
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Jaggi Singhs the Blues 

Montreal activist talks activism, APEC with The Daily - 



by James Yap 

J raggi Singh is a Montreal-based 
activist who is primarily known for 
bis role in the protests against the 
997 APEC summit in Vancouver. He 
was a prominent complainant in the 
IICMP inquiry which resulted from the 
pepper-spraying incident there - an 
inquiry from which he and other 
activists recently withdrew, after 
Prime Minister Jean Chrétien 
announced his refusal to testify. 
Although the APEC affair has been at 
the centre of Singh 's exposure in the 
media, be is also heavily involved in 
other types of activism: be is involved 
with QPIIIG's Corpwatch working 
group and has helped campaign 
against the Cold Beverage Agreement 
introduced at the l Intimity of British 
Columbia in 1995 - the first of its 
kind in Canada. 

Daily: How did you gel involved with 
radical activism? 

Jaggi Singh: Since high school, I've 
been wlial you can call an activist. But in 
high school I was active in feel-good issues, 
things that aren't controversial, like the 
environment or apartheid. When I went to 
university, it continued. I was involved in 
student politics, human rights work, anti- 
corporatization. But at the same time, I was 
sort of soaking in all this reading and meet- 
ing people involved with the struggles, see- 
ing the limitations of certain types of 
activism which, a lot of the time, was about 
resume padding. 

i slowly became more radical in my 
activism. I started really identifying with 
anarchist and anti-authoritarian polities, 
and getting involved in projects that were 
outside the student milieu which was a 
very sheltered milieu in a many ways. 
Tactics were changing also.. We were 
using direct action, occupations, and civil 
disobedience techniques quite often. 

D: What sort of politics and |x;rsonal 



beliefs most influence your style of 
activism now? 

JS: My politics now have evolved to the 
point where I very much identify with anti- 
authoritarian, anarchist politics. Many 
activists believe that the ends justify' the 
means: if your activism is being successful, 
then everything is okay. But the standard I 
adhere to is that our ends should reflect 
our means. In other words, if we want a 
society that's just and better and not hier- 
archical and not sexist and not racist, we 
should organize that way now. I try to be 
involved with groups that avoid the whole 
cult of personality, that aren't organized 
along hierarchical lines, and that organize 
beyond unions and beyond groups that get 
a lot of money from the government. 

I): I know you are friends with author- 
writer Naomi Klein, who, for her part, uses 
the mainstream media as a tool in her 
activism. Unlike yourself, she has no 
qualms about using the "cult of personali- 
ty," as you put it, that is fonning in the 
mainstream media around her in light of 
her recent book No Logo, to attract atten- 
tion to her cause. A |iertinent example of 
this is how she used a recent lecture she 
gave at McGill to get coverage of the pra- 
ised CBA in The Gazette. How does this 
style of activism fit in with your own? 

JS: I know Naomi does that on puqxrse 
- she plays the game, tries to do what she 
can within it. I very deliberately avoided 
that. I was on CBC Newsworld's 
CountcrSpin yesterday and I made this 
remark about how, just as there are good 
cops and bad cops, there are also good pro- 
testers and bad protesters. Well, I'm a bad 
protester. I'm an opponent of Canadian 
values, and I'm an opponent of the 
Canadian government. I was involved in 
burning a Canadian flag once, and I don't 
shy away from saying so. If I ranted to be 
more strategic, I'd make sure I shaved all 
the time and packaged myself so that I was 
sellable. 1 don't think that my style is nec- 



essarily at odds with 
Naomi's.Our styles are 
actually complemen- 
tary. But certainly, she 
can't say certain 
things that I think she 
wants to say, because 
she's trying to get her- 
self in The Gazette. 
That's just the milieu 
that we navigate in 
these days -to get your 
ideas in the paper, you 
need to package them 
in a certain way. This 
is why the National 
Post or The Globe and 
Mail distance me. 

D: Why did 

activists at UBC take 
up the APEC issue? 





Montreal activist Jaggi Singh: If I wanted to he more strategic, I'd make sure it shaved all the lime: ' 



JS: The campaign against the CBA 
(at UBC] in 1995 led to the formation of 
an anti-Coke group, which became 
more of an anti-corporate group, which 
in turn became the core of the network 
organizing against APEC. So there's a 
direct link between the Coke issue and 
the eventual APEC movement at the 
UBC Campus. 

Globalization became a huge issue 



credit lies in terms of the APEC Summit, 

I think. 

D: What motivated you to withdraw 
from the APEC inquiry? 

JS: My reasons for being involved in the 
first place were purely strategic - to try and 
get access to interesting documents, to 
potentially cross-examine |>eople who were 
res|ionsible for the summit, which I did to 




I’m an opponent of 
Canadian values, and I’m an 
opponent of the Canadian 
government. I was involved 
in burning a Canadian flag 
once, and. I don’t shy away 
from saying so. 




Police urn’s t activist Jonathan Oppenheim at AI } EC summit in 1997. 
Oppenheim, along will) Singh, was part of the group of activists that recently 
witlxlrew from the RCMP inquiry on APEC after Jean Chretien's refusal to testify. 



at UBC, as well as at other universities, 
and the APEC Summit provided an 
opportunity to raise awareness about 
globalization and do something about 
it. APEC was providing us with a tangible 
symbol, a tangible example of how glob- 
alization functions and an occasion to 
get organized. It’s also important to 
remember that the activists against 
APEC went way beyond UBC students. 
UBC’s in the news a lot because the sum- 
mit was there and the pepper spray was 
flying, but as so often happens in a lot of 
activism, the people who do all the grunt 
work, who do the original organizing, 
don’t gel the credit. In terms of APEC, 
I've been getting a lot of attention, along 
with a few other people, but there was a 
group of women, mainly women of 
colour, in East Vancouver, which is one 
of the poorest neighbourhoods in 
Canada, who started off a No to APEC 
coalition almost 18 months beforehand. 
They really got the ball rolling. And then 
other groups in Vancouver started fol- 
lowing their lead. So that's where the 



some extent, but that was basically a fail- 
ure. It's difficult to engage |teople on the 
cross-examination level. So Chretien's 
decision not to testify simply reinforced the 
futility of the whole process, and provided 
us with the exit strategy to leave the 
process. 

D: Did you ever place any faith in the 
integrity of the process? 

JS: The analysis many of the com- 
plainants have had from the start is that 
this is a process which exists solely to reha- 
bilitate the RCMP. It's limited to individual 
complaints to individual officers. It senes a 
normative function. It's about the police 
patting themselves on the back and saying, 
“we pin|>ointed a couple of bad cops, and 

that’s it - problem's over." 

For example, there are two big issues 
which have come up in the papers about 
the inquiry. One was how [fellow protest- 
er] Craigjones was holding up signs say- 
ing something about free speech and 
human rights, and they were removed. 



Another issue that the media really picked 
up on was how the security line at the 
summit was moved back at the last 
minute because the Prime Minister’s 
Office intervened. But we didn't care 
where the line was. Can we really say that 
if the line had been closer to the summit, 
we live in a democracy, and if it had been 
further, we live in a dictatorship? Or if 
Craigjones had been allowed to hold up 
his sign, somehow we now have fra’ 
speech? That’s nonsense! 

We've all stressed that Chretien’s deci- 
sion isn't the only one - it's the fact that the 
process is not equipped to look into political 
repression, and it's totally stacked to rein- 
force the RCMP. They'll probably rule 
against some officers, but we’re not inter- 
ested in individual complaints against indi- 
vidual officers - nolxxlv is. There's no point. 

Finally, I'd like to point to the double 
standard that's going on. What you have 
at APEC basically is a bunch of middle- 
class students getting pepper-sprayed by 
the RCMP and there being a huge 
uproar, because people see it on TV and 
say, “well, that could be my kid." 
Meanwhile, in BC in 1995, two years 
before APEC, the RCMP were engaged in 
a smear campaign and used bullets 
against native people at Gustafsen Lake. 
Those people were jailed, there was an 
astounding smear campaign, but there 
was no public inquiry. Meanwhile, police 
brutality continues mainly against abo- 
riginal people, black people, poor peo- 
ple. What we have with APEC is very 
much a privileged kind of concern, 
because it's students. We were very aware 
of that at the inquiry, and that was also 
another factor in getting involved in the 
first place. We tried to use the opportuni- 
ty to talk about Gustafsen Lake and 
police brutality historically and system- 
atically against aboriginal people, in 
conjunction with some aboriginal 
groups. That was ignored. 

In the end, I decided that 1 do not 
want to validate this process and have 
my name giving credence, to the extent 
that my name can give credence, to the 
inquiry. 
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Canada must decide how valuable missile defense really is 



by Paul Reeve 

T wo weeks ago, US Deputy Secretary of 
Defense John llantre nave Canadian 
journalists a message to carry back 
home: the US is going to build the contro- 
versial multi-billion dollar National 
Missile Defense, and they want Canada 
onside. If not, he told them, plans will go 
ahead without Canada. 

Canada, like Russia, has long stood 
opposed to the use of ballistic defense tech- 
niques. And Russia is the only country with 
any apparent leverage against these plans, 
thanks to a 1972 treaty signed by the US 
and the USSR forbidding the construction 
of the kind of system in the 
works right now. M M 

If Canada were to join |||| §||| 
the US on the NMD, it could 
cause greater policy susce[ 

changes regarding warfare, , , . 

sa\s McGill political science til Ht IT 
professor TV Paul, a special- • 

, . we wi 

ist in nuclear anus issues. T T ^ T T 1 
"It’s not clear what prnfpi- 
| endorsing the NMD) will 
do to Canada's |>osition on 
nuclear deterrence and 
non-proliferation,” he said. 

"Within Canada, it's a tension between 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade and the Department of 
Defense. Canada's Foreign Affairs depart- 
ment has pushed for nuclear disarma- 
ment. Ilut Canada probably lias no choice 
if it wants to lie associated with NORAD 
| North American Aerospace Defense 
Command]," Paul added. 

A Look Back 

In the late 1960s the geniuses of Cold 
War strategy were imagining world peace. 
By having so many tombs trained on each 
other, the superpowers ensured that the 
faintest signs of nuclear provocation would 
result m Mutually Assured Destruction-an 
egalitarian Holocaust. Since 
they didn't actually want 
everyone on the Earth to lie 
killed, neither side made a 
move Deterrence carried the 

day. 

But a strange question 
loomed: what if either side 
Ivlieved that it might actu- 
ally lv able to defend itself 
from the other's attacks? 

Realizing how catastrophi- 
cally this idea could have 
expanded the already 
almost comically bloated 
arms race, the two sides 
negotiated a solution. The 
Anti-Ballistic Missile treaty 
was signed in 1972, which 
ensured that neither side 
would be allowed to con- 
struct a nation-wide missile 
q defense system to stop the 
other’s Inter-Continental 
Ballistic Missiles. So stood a 
balance as delicate as 
80,1)0(1 warheads could lv. 



In the |iost-Cold War |ieriod, many 
ICBMs on both sides are still trained on 
cities across the planet, ready to be 
launched within minutes of a command. 

Furlhennore, in the 1990s, the US and 
Russia are not the only nuclear states. A 
notable new player is China, which has 20 
ICBMs carrying nuclear warheads. And, 
apart from terrorist groups and potentially 
hostile China, the US is concerned with 
smaller countries hearing grudges: so- 
called "rogue states.” /Among these coun- 
tries is North Korea, which, some say, may 
soon develop ICBM technology and could 
threaten the continental U.S. with nuclear 
missile strikes. 



% f§ I mean, is North Korea 
susceptible to the rational view 
that if you strike us with a missile, 
we will make North Korea a giant 
crater in the ground? a a 



ty within five years, and Iraq within ten. 

"This was the report that lit the fire," 
said I.uke Warren, media director and ana- 
lyst for the Council for a Livable World, in 
Washington, D.C. 

In the month after this re|iort, North 
Korea launched a satellite using what US 
intelligence saw ;is an unexpectedly sophis- 
ticated missile system, known as Taepo 
Dong. "Iran also tested an unanticipated!)’ 
advanced system just three weeks after the 
release of the report,” Warren explained. 

By July 1999. the US Congress had 
passed II.R. 4, a bill establishing that it is 
American policy to deploy a National 
Missile Defense "as soon as is technologi- 
cally possible.” The bill 
included a provision 

Korea sla, ing that pursuing 

nuclear disarmament 
il view agreements with Russia 

, . . is also US policy, but the 

TllSSlIe, two were not explicitly 

. . tied together. 

a nr ■ a 



Korea is going to develop this capability. 
The other is whether there is a real (Visi- 
bility that they will use it," said Warren, 
who added that there was no possibility 
that North Korea would ever use such a 



Missile Defense: a 
Viable Pian? 



A report by the US National 
Intelligence Council in 1995, however, 
concluded that these threats were mini- 
mal. "The threat of unauthorized launch- 
es from Russia or China were very remote, 
and that no country hostile to the US had 
the technical capability to develop ICBM 
technology liefore 2010." 

“Development of propulsion systems," 



the report said, "would lie detected by US 



intelligence long liefore a working ICBM 



system could I» deployed. 



This wasn't the last word on nuclear 



threats from rogue states. 



The 199S Rumsfeld Commission was 



created to reassess this issue. Their report 
released in July 1998, claimed that North 



Korea and Iran could have ICBM capabili 



Critics of NMD 
charge that ballistic 
missile defense is riddled with problems. 
Some question whether such a system is 
needed at all, despite the assessment of the 
threat of rogue states. 

They also say that deterrence, which 
has stood as the main defense against a 
country with a similarly vast nuclear arse- 
nal, should easily lie enough to stop small 



"I mean, is North Korea susceptible to 
the rational view that if you strike us with 
a missile, we will make North Korea a giant 
crater in the ground?" asked Senator 
Joseph Bidcn, a Democrat, one of a few stri- 
dent voices in US federal jiolitics opposed to 
the NMD. "There's no question in any- 
body's mind about...our ability to literally, 
not figuratively, annihilate every single 
square inch of North Korea." 

The Politics of Deployment 



players like North Korea or 


Iran from 


attacking the 


United States. 





US Deputy Secretary of Defense John Itamre 



"There are two interpréta 



lions of the word 'threat'. One 



is whether a country has the 
capability of mounting a 
nuclear threat. And yes, North 



Chinese nuclear weapons test 

1\vo tests of the technology to lie used 
in the NMD have been run in the p;ist year. 
One of them, in November 1999, was con- 
sidered a success, though it was run under 
conditions that do not reflect the tasks that 
the system would face in a real missile 
attack. The second, on January 18, was a 
failure: the target was not intercepted. 



President Clinton has been expected for 
some time to make a decision on deploy- 
ment of the National Missile Defense in the 
coming months. After January’s unsuccess- 
ful lest it is uncertain whether he will do so 
liefore the next US presidential election. 
Critics say this decision would lie prema- 
ture. 

"The technology is nowhere near 
ready," said Warren. "And even if it were, it 
would be easy to circumvent, by high- or 
low-tech means. A detemiined terrorist 
group or rogue slate could easily do this." 

“It’s cheaper and easier to jienetrate a 
BMD-with decoys, multiple warheads, 
sheer numbers-lhan to build one. This is 
an area where offense is easier than 
defense," said McGill political science pro- 
fessor Rex Brynen. 

Canada: what aboit is? 

When John Hainre, US Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, called a press confer- 
ence to tell Canadian journalists about the 
US hope that Canada will give political 
approval to the N.MI) and the requisite 
amendments to the ABM treaty, he made it 
clear that the US is in no way ready to wait 
for Canada's pemiission. Décisions about 
the deployment of the system will lv made 
through NORAD without Canada's partici- 
pation, if this Is necessary. 

But Canada isn't ready to commit. 
“The N.MI) prugr.un raises very large issues 
fpr Canada and our endorsement of it. It 
would have very far-reaching conse- 
quences," said Paul Heinbecker, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Foreign /Affairs and 
International Trade, speaking to a Senate 
committee on national defense. 

According to Department of Foreign 
/Affairs and International Trade policy doc- 
uments, “Canada regards the 1972 /ABM 
Treaty as a cornerstone of global strategic 
stability, a vital coni|ioncnt of the global 
nuclear disannament and non-prolifera- 
tion regime, and the basis for a system that, 
for almost 30 years, has underpinned 
nuclear restraint and allowed for nuclear 
reduction." 

Whether Canada joins the US may decide 
what freedom it has to take a stance on this 
issue. "There will lv a long-winded debate on 
the subject... [But] 1 have a fading that 
Canada will join in some fonn," said Paul. 



Destructive Defense 















Israel Comes to Ottawa 

Daily reporter journeys to capital to hear Chrétien, Peres on peace in Mideast 



by Alex Singer 

J ean Chretien was there. So was for- 
mer Israeli prime minister Shimon 
Peres. Ditto 150 members of 
Parliament and the national news 
media. Oh, and me. 

List Wednesday’s annual meeting of 
the Canada-Israël Committee in Ottawa 
was a chance to rub elbows with ambassa- 
dors, business leaders, and the likes of 
CBC's Anna-Maria Tremonli and Jason 
Moscovite!). I was offered an almosl-free 
bus ticket, so I decided to go. 

The bus arrived in Ottawa around 
4:30 pm. I marched into the Ottawa 
Conference Centre with the determina- 
tion of a professional reporter. I tried to 
use my McGill Daily credentials to get 
into the press box or behind the scenes. 
It's probably a good thing I was denied - 
I don't really know what it is they do 
back there. 

So I proceeded to the lobby for cock- 
tails. Soon the lights flickered and the hors 
d'oeuvres were whisked away. The 1,000 
delegates funneled into the dining ball. 

Before dinner, the night's main speak- 
er and Canada's most incoherent leader, 
Prime Minister Jean Chrétien, rose to 
speak. Proving once again that he can be 
misunderstood in both official lan- 



guages, be praised Canadian soldiers’ 
efforts in “the Sinni region and the 
Golden Heights." I’m pretty sure be 
meant "Sinai" and "Golan," but I've 
been wrong before. 

Chrétien spoke briefly about the 
optimism lie saw coining out of Israel's 
recent peace-building efforts and its 
economic momentum. “The Middle 
East has many complex and unique 
challenges facing it in the coming 
years," he opined. "Canada wants very 
much to see durable and lasting peace 
in the region." 

Towards the end of bis speech, 
Chrétien intimated that "the future is 
not a matter of chance but of choice." 
lie then announced plans to visit Israel. 
The visit would make him the first 
Canadian prime minister to visit the 
country. 

Chrétien was followed by Peres, Israel's 
minister of regional co-o|teration and a 
Nobel Laureate. Peres began by thanking 
Canada for lieing a world leader at "build- 
ing bridges, not fortifications" - a task that 
takes much more fortitude and strength 
than waging war, he said. Comparing 
Canada to Israel, Peres joked, “democracy 
is trying.” 

"Democracy is based on two assump- 
tions," he continued. "The right to be 



equal and the right to lie different. Let 
Palestinians run their lives independently 
and let us run ours independently in eco- 
nomic co-o|ieralion," Peres suggested, out- 
lining bis stance on Palestinian independ- 
ence. 

Peres also described the “profound 
change the children of today have seen in 
the world." I le |Kiinted to shifts in Northern 
Ireland, South Africa, and the Soviet 
Union. Peace in the Middle Hast, he said, 
certainly seems like a possibility. “We 
should teach our children to imagine, not 
to remember,” he said. 

Finally, Peres described Israel's success 
in cultivating information technology and 
putting reside ancient disputes over land. 
"Israel is in search not of domination, but 
of innovation," be stated. Geographic area 
and resources are not ;ls important as they 
used to be, he said. 

Peres was followed by a host of other 
apparently important delegates and 
lawyers whose speeches were thankfully 
short and drowned out by dinner. The food 
was gourmet and sjicctacular. 

The event wouldn't have been complete 
without the boisterous Liberal MP who 
happened to be seated beside me. With 
some choice words for acting Canadian 
Alliance Leader Deborah Grey and a partic- 
ular "BQ rabbit" who he saw across the 



room, the member from 
Richmond Hill-Oak Ridges 
provided much entertain- 
ment. (Try as I might, I 
couldn't squeeze out a 
word on whether he was 
among the shrinking 
ranks of those who want 
Chrétien to slick around 
for another terni in office). 

The evening came to a 
close with dessert and a 
closing toast. Aside from 
the gravy stain on my tie, I 
almost felt like a real 
somebody when all was 
said and done. 

My feelings of ini|Hir- 
tance were squashed when 
I wailed in line for 20 
minutes at the coat check 
and realized my article 
was going in The Daily 
and not the New York 
Times or the Washington 
Post. But Ottawa, as 
always, was a boatload of 
fun. Who would've 
thought an evening 
among the political elite 
was just the cure for feel- 
ings of inadequacy? 
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Former Isnieli I’M Shimon lires meets and greets. 



sssL.. Where Are You Spending Your Weekend? How About Corning To... 

The Jewish Student Weekend Leadership Retreat 
from: Campus Gateways and The Legacy Foundation 




APRIL 7-9, 2000 

THE HUDSON VALLEY RESORT AND SPA 
KERHONSKEN, NY 
( TRANSPORTATION AVAILABLE*) 



COST - ' 






MEET JEWISH STUDENTS FROM OTHER CAMPUSES ! 

ENJOY LUXURY ACCOMMODATIONS AND GREAT 
FOOD/ SUNDAV PAINT BALL £ HORSE BACK AIDING/ 



IT'S THE ONE WEEKEND YOU WILL NEVER FORGET ! 

JUST CALL OR E-MAIL US: 1-800-122-3191 OR CAMPUSGATEWAVS@VAHOO.COM 
OR, REGISTER ON THE WEB AT: http://CAMPUSGATEWAYSTRIPOD.COM 

Hurry, extended registration ends Midnight, April 4, 2000 

‘Regularly, $299, free for qualified applicants. Offer good through April 7, 2000, after that, for future seminars, scholarship available for $50 for 
qualified applicants. Subject to availability. Prices subject to change without notice. Does not include transportation costs, $25, or refundable (you 
get it back at the end of the seminar) $40 deposit required to hold your spot. Over-all, we think it’s an incredible deal! 
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Looking for an 



Apartment? 



in Raoul gébkrt 

A s lli(! semester comes to an end, most 
students worn about how to s|vnd 
their holidays or how to get a detent 
summer job. Still, there is life after the 
summer and that means finding a place to 
live for next year. 

Not surprisingly then, this lime of year 
you'll find many students pacing sidewalks 
in the ghetto reading addresses olT of every 
building and looking for that elusive "à 
louer." Some McGill students turn to the 
classifieds to find that iierfcct place, while 
others des|ierately try to sublet their places 
for the summer. 

If you're one of those lucky enough to 
he apartment hunting in the "Little 
Toronto" area then InfoMcGill is probably 
the 1res! place to start. Although it's a terri - 
lily uncoordinated mess of wunl-to-renl's 
and I ia\e- for- rent's |xisted by students, it is 
the lengthiest list of apannents around 
The SSMT classifieds offer basically the 
same sort of thing. Inn they're a lot prettier 
to look at. For places a hit further away, 
you might want to check out newspa|>er 
classifieds, including those in The Daily 
Still, when you finally do s|xit your lo-ilie- 
for place in an ad, lie prepared to hear that 
you are just a day too late. 

hut does finding a house need to lie as 
stressful as many students find it? Hardly 
so, according to Janice Johnson, co-ordina- 
tor of McGill's off-campus housing pro- 
gr;un. "There is a shortage of five-and-a- 
halts and larger in the Ghetto," she reports. . 
Itiil for other sizes, she says, the apartments 
should lie fairly easy to come by. Students 
can pick-up or receive e-mailed lists of 
locations all over downtown Montreal, she 
says. They are updated every Friday, for 
those going on the weekend apartment 
hunt. 



Subletting an apartment seems to lie 
somewhat more difficult. Students leaving 
Montreal for the summer clearly outnum- 
ber those coming to the city for summer 
classes. "There is about a SO-SO chance of 
subletting over the summer months. We 
suggest everybody to budget for |taying 
their rent over the summer," says Johnson. 
If you offer the option to renew the lease in 
July or September, she adds, the chances of 
subletting your place rise dramatically. 

U3 Law student Leanne Ikmrassa says 
her three-bedroom apartment was easy to 
sublet. Just placing an ad on InfoMcGill 
and putting up some posters should do it. 
she says. Unless it is written into the lease, 
it is every tenant's right to sublet his or her 
apartment. Still, a message to the landlord 
should 1 h* given. Also, make sure that your 
roommates know what you are doing, if 
you plan to sublet your share of an apart- 
ment. 

If you gel into any sort of renting or 
landlord trouble, don't worry; the province 
does offer a service to help out. The regie 
du logement offers tons of brochures to 
infomi you about tenant and landlord 
responsibilities. Pierre Marchand, commu- 
nications officer at the regie, shared some 
of the most common troubles that tenants 
run into and turn to the regie to help them 
with. 

"People come to us to gel a deduction 
of their rent for services that should have 
been paid by the landlord, or it the heating 
is insufficient. Also, the regie can cancel 
your lease if repairs are not king done in 
your place and it becomes unfit for living. 

Marchand says security is another 
complicated matter. If you live in a bache- 
lor pad and don't put up blinds, or the lock 
of your door falls apart, a theft is ;is much 
your fault as your landlord's. You may- 
want to make sure vou have insurance in 



case you are not covered by your parents. 

If you have serious trouble that cannot 
lx: solved by dealing with your landlord or 
superintendent, you can make your way- 
down to the Olympic Village where the 
regie dn logement is located. For a small 
fee they will open a file and take any nec- 
essary legal steps to help you out. "In short, 
the régie is there so that you don't need a 
lawyer," says Johnson. 

It's also worth noting that your land- 
lord must give written notice three to six 
months before a lease renewal of any plans 
to raise your rent So, if you are taking a 
sublet over the summer, make sure you ask 
whether that kind of notice has Ix-en given. 
(What could lx: worse then moving in in 
SeptemlxT, only to find nut come October 
that your rent is going up by 10 pints of 
Guinness per month.) 

If you want to fight a rent increase or 
chose not to renew the lease at all, make 
sure to write a letter to your landlord no 
more than a month after you have received 
the landlord's conditions for renewal. 
Otherwise the renewal (and the subsequent 
rent increase) become reality whether you 
like it or not. If you argue that an increase 
of the rent as promised is not justified, the 
regie steps in again. This time the landlord 
has to cough up the fee for ;tn investigation 
by the regie, which decides whether the 
rent increase is legit or not. 
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Wboeivr iwvnled these pull-off things is u pewits' 



Useful websites for apartment 
seekers: 

•www.residences.mcgill.ca/off- 
campus (McGill Off-campus 
Housing) 

•www.ssmu.mcgill.ca (follow 
link to classifieds) 

•www.voir.ca (French on-line 
classifieds, excellent for Plateau 
area) 

•www.pagemontreal.qc.ca 

•www.gazette.qc.ca 

•www.montrealmirror.com 

•www.hour.qc.ca 

Useful contacts for succesful 
apartment seekers: 

•www.rdl.gouv.qc.ca 
•Régie du logement 873-2245 



•McGill Off-Campus Housing 
398-6010, 3641 University St 
•McGill Legal Information Clinic 
398-6792, Shatner B-16 
•Housing Hotline 488-0412 or 
990-0190, Mon-Fri, 9am to 9pm 
♦Tenants' Rights Information 
Clinics (YMCA Westmount) 931- 
8043, 4585 Sherbrooke Ouest 
Wednesday 3 pm to 6 pm 

Useful contacts from the 
secret Daily telephone book: 

- 

Janice Johnsen 
Off-campus Housing 
398-6010 

Pierre Marchand 
Communications régie 
873-6575 

, 



itv Nicola Lik.sk: 

TORONTO (GUP) - College and University 
undergraduate students across Canada arc 
attracted to the odd drinking binge, says a 
new study on students' drinking habits 
released last Wednesday. 

"There are instances where students are 
asphyxiating on their own vomit," said Louis 
Gliksman, director of the social, prevention, 
and health policy research department at the 
Centre for .Addiction and Mental Health. 

The study, which drew 7.8(H) res|H>nses 
from lii different Canadian universities, 
showed that over the course of a school 
year, more than one-third of undergradu- 
ates reported drinking more than eight 
drinks on a single occasion 

The Slsil.Otlli study, sponsored In the 
CAM 1 1 and the Brewers Association of 



Newsflash: University Students Drink a Lot 



Canada, says factors influencing students' 
drinking trends include the type of housing 
the students use as well as what part of the 
country they are located in. 

Students living with family are likely to 
lv more conservative with their alcohol con- 
sumption, -t.G drinks |x-r week, than those in 
student residences, 8. I drinks |x-r week. 

"Well, the findings are pretty obvious," 
said Jim Delaney of the University of 
Toronto's Student Affairs. "But at least it 
allows people making the assumptions to 
say, 'yeah, we were right'." 

W hat the researchers find most disturb- 
ing about the study 's results is that one in 
In students miss classes Ivcatise f bane, 
overs, while another " per ant miss chi'- 
Ivcatise they re busy with the bottle 
They s.u ü , 'une fnrrampnsrs to ink 
Ivit* re-ire of o- ! !!;••■ .•> i. 



"Our goal is not to make [universities] 
dry, but to set up environments in which 
the problems associated with alcohol are 
minimized," said Gliksman. 

But I’ of T policy advisors on alcohol 
control say alcohol consumption among 
undergraduates is not a serious concern, 
"Of course there's always more* work to 
be done," said Jana Ltiker. dean of 
I adversity College. ' ! don't think I m being 
naive, but I just don't see as much regular 
drinking as I used to." 

Every year, I of T's Victoria College puts 
about bin students through a fnv alcohol 
|X'licy training program where participants 
learn about alcohol tolerance, bmly metab- 
olism, and handling emergency situati ms 
The study's researchers hope to see 
mure of these types "f initiatives 
! nivei'sitiis are uniquely positioned 



influence the health and safety of their stu- 
dents," said Gliksman. 

"Universities need to make sure there's 
a balance of wet and dry events," added 
Chris Sullivan, a senior program consult- 
ant at Queen's University. “All universities 
need to be committed to the longer tenu, 
making their campuses safer and healthier 
places to learn, play and grow." 

For the past Id years, Queen's has made 
use ot "campus observation rooms," or 
detoxification facilities, where drunk stu- 
dents can wind down after hitting the bottle 
tixi hard. W'liat spurs drinking among first- 
and second-year students said Delaney, is 
largely a result of mis|ien:eption. 

"W'liat may drive lieaw drinking 
among students is the perception that it's 
'he thing to do. Kids who've watched 
Animal House tor the past four years can’t 



wait to get to universities,” said Delaney, 
who is also on the board of Bacchus 
Canada, an alcohol education program. 
"They don't really realize that a lot of stu- 
dents aren't into heavy drinking." 

Delaney, who has develo|ied alcohol 
awareness programs at U of T, said the best 
strategy to curl) dangerous consumption is 
through joking. 

"Programs that deal with humour are 
the ones with the greatest impact,” he said, 
|X)inting to the |x>pularily of recent |iosters 
un campus featuring vomiting youth. 

The researchers note that the binge 
drinking, more than five drinks at one sit- 
ting. slows down after graduation. 

"We don't know what happens to them 
.liter they leave [university] . but we're pret- 
ty sure the majority don't become alco- 
holics," said Gliksman. 
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The McGill Daily Literary Supplement - April 3 , 2000 




When we decided that The Daily's Literary Contest should be revived, we had only an 
inkling of the amount of interest it would generate (or the amount of work it would 
take to put it together). We received over 150 submissions in total, poems making up the 
majority. We want to thank all the judges for taking the time to evaluate the entries. 

We hope that you enjoy reading litis supplement as much as we did putting it together. 

Ben Errctt and Céline lleinbecker 
Daily Literary Contest Coordinators 



JUDGES 



WINNERS 



POETRY 

Michael Harris is the puetry editor at Véhiculé Press in Montreal. 

Robert Lcckcr is a professor of Canadian literature at McGill who specializes in liter- 
ary history, canonical theory, cultural studies, and bibliography. 

Brian Trehearnc is a professor of Canadian literature at McGill currently researching 
Canadian poetry of the 1940s. lie heads a poetry workshop at the university. 



SHORT STORY 

Adrian King-Edward is co-owner of The Word on Milton. 

(Andrew Pypcr is a recent McGill graduate and writer based in Toronto. 



ESSAY 

Nathalie Cooke is a English professor at McGill who specializes in Canadian litera- 
ture, women's writing, and genre theory. 

Richard King is co-owner of Paragraphe, Montreal's largest independent English 
IxKikstore.. 



Caroline Brennan is in her first year at McGill. She was bom and raised in New York City. When not locked up in her room meditat- 
ing on deep thoughts, she spends most of her time listening to punk rock and changing her hair colour. 

Matthew Burke lives in the ghetto. 

Susan Elmslie was born in Brampton, Ontario, and has lived in Montreal since 1993. She's finishing up her PhD in English this 
terni. She has |ioems published in several journals, as well as an award-winning chapbook, When Your Body Takes lo Trembling 
(1997). 

IB. Gallaher is a graduate student in theology and philosophy of religion at McGill, he is a past assistant editor of UBC’s fonner 
undergraduate arts and literary journal Whetstone (Arc) at which university he studied literature and philosophy, he was founding 
member and participant for many years of the Vancouver based Eastern Orthodox Christian arts colletivc To An Unknown God before 
moving to Montreal in 1997 to study philosophy at Mcgill. /After coni|x?ting his studies at McGill he plans to attend seminary in 
Crestwood, New York. 

Tim Mister was bom and raised in Vancouver, lie loves volunteering for Walksafe (because it's the best club at McGill). He enjoys 
studying at McGill and generally living the student life, lie plans to travel when he graduates and is an avid reader of The Great 
Zachsky. 

Ariana Murata is a U1 student in Microbiology and Immunology. Originally from Toronto, she has become very fond of Montreal's 
vibrant cultural life. She is currently wroking in a multiple sclerosis research lab, writing articles for the Tnbune, and volunteering 
with Si. John's Ambulance. 

Masarah Van Eyck is a doctoral candidate in McGill's Deparünent of History and have published short stories and poems in a hand- 
ful of North /American journals. 
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Market 



-Masarah Van Eyck 



All summer I grieved in that square 

by the fountain, staring at the prison, 
its mustard walls bright 

against sky. I counted 
the (bus I d yet to bide and daily. 

they seemed to multiply. 

Mornings, the market spilled 

onto stalls in that same rhythmic way 
for months. I’d walk with its crowds, amongst 
foreign tongues, their bare 
anns reaching like a many-limbed lieasl 
for the peaches obscenely full 
of themselves, or the yellow plums which tumbled 
from their bins, or the pert butts 
of apricots poised coyly 

in the sun. Such rich fecundity 
Id been running from. Maybe 

I'd take a photograph. Maybe I'd move on 

to the skin-split olives which slicked 

against themselves and the head- 
sized hunks of Asiago sweating salt 

along their sides. I was tired 
of my own mourning: the eggs stacked 

in their box-siml crates, straw-coloured, 
ex|iertly dispensed. Dazed, I watched 

the glazed glow of honey, its hues 
through glass jars rich and viscus 
as the vitraux looming 
above the quaint displays. I had done 
the common thing 

the way, each day in time for lunch, 
the market folded 
in on itself: trucks manoeuvred 

the narrow stalls to suck the goods 
back in, while vendors collapsed the legs 
of stands and turned their backs 
on the half-cracked melons, the split wings 

of lettuce st awn on ancient ground 
for the array of men who'd enter then 

and spray the whole place down. 

(Aix-en-Provence, 1999) 
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If There’s a Woman on 




-Susan Elmslie 



7 told Blanchette, 'If there's a woman on the street, I'll g rab Ixir. ”' 
■Jean-Panl Bainbridge, conricted for his role in the raj>e and murder 
of 22-year-old music student Isabelle Bolduc. 

lût her have her hands 
on useful instruments: stitch- 
ripper, nail file, stiletto. Her voice 
a needle to puncture ears, 
let her know how to snap a knee-cap like a lobster, 
let her know how to kill. 

If there's a woman 
she Inis rehearsed Iter fear, she lus 
feared the hearse inciting up behind her 
between the bus-stop and home. 

She has filled her longs with fire 
to shout Fire! like she's been told. 

In her nightmares she has split 
a head like a head 
with an ;l\c like her hand. 

She has sus|xinded herself in high places, 

S|tcwed lava. There is no such thing 



Being a man, do not say what Ixippiness is, nor swing 

a hippy man, how much lime Ik will hare... 

for it is swift, like the turn of a dragonfly, the change! 

(Simonides) 

Pour Caroline, enracinée 

Having left the Pacific 

I waited for you 

5 weeks attending the weather 

In Ville debt Baie 

Where the sky seems 

Like the dragonfly in August 

Changing directions- 

At once cold 

Blue like that statue 

Of Our bidy of the Saguenay 

I lung on a mountain near a miracle. 

Then wet with hope after mass 
Heaven descending to earth 
For women perched at chancel-rails 
Fingering away. 

Lastly comes the sun 

Drying each secret of this artificial paradise 
Whispered by wind and rain. 

So distant from my childhood on Lake Erie 
Living in a ghostless house 
Scared by the weather. 

But now you are here 
And I cannot talk forever 
Of these differences 
For I must tell you 
Of our similarities 
Which are even further apart. 

(Chicoutimi June, 1996) 




Sputtering. We don't help 
her. Give life-25 

to the hands that drag her by the hair 
from the hearse smash her head with a pipe 
drop her in a ditch at our feet there 
was a woman on the street. 



IhklMa^ 




-A.B. Gallaher 





Skiing in Mont Royal 



by Ariana Murata 



T in* red mitten was half-buried in the snow. Lazarus 
Item down, picked it up, felt the soft, soft red wool. 

L-unb's wool. Snowy droplets clung to the mitten's 
fibrous contours, already glistening wetly as they melted, lie 
brought the mitten to his face and caught a faint |>crfumed 
scent, muted and moistened by snow. Lazarus stuffed the 
mitten into his jacket pocket, thinking that its owner might 
lie up ahead, and pushed off with his ski poles. 

The snow was slick and quick beneath his skis. Lizarus 
loved the feel of his poles rhythmically hitting the ground, 
the explosive bursts of power in his amis and legs, the sen- 
sation of gliding, of flying. The air was very still around 
him, chilled and very clean. The trees were black, naked 
skeletons, stark shadows against a pale sky, their black bony 
branches blanketed by a coating of blinding white snow - a 
still life, a black-and-white photograph. 

lie had had a good time.with the boys last night. A few 
drinks, lots of laughs. Steve; drunk and wobbling, 
approaching a woman twice his age, red-faced and falling 
over his own feel, the woman hastily moving away. Badger 
and Jay, engaged in a game of mental chess, their moves 
getting slower and sloppier as. the evening progressed. 

Thatcher, rambling on, willing to tell you - even show you 
- anything, if you'd only buy him a drink. And Lizarus, or 
Liz as he was known to Ins friends, methodically smoking 
one cigarette after another, cynically eyeing the scene, 
remaining clear-headed and direct no matter how much he 
drank. 

Lizarus quickened his pace,. thrilling in the exhilara- 
tion of the bursts of cold air gusting against his face. Ilis 
eyes were solely focused on the twin set of ski tracks running 
through the snow in front of him. Ilis ears were saturated with the sooth- 
ing, swishing sound made by his skis as they blissfully kissed the snow. 
Every part of his Ixxlv felt wonderfully warm, even the tips of his exjwsed 
ears, as though bathed in the rich, innocent heat of his mother's womb. 

Now, he had come to the bottom of a steep hill. The broad face of the 
hill loomed up, its surface marked and defaced by slashing ski strokes and 
perforating hoot marks. Lizarus stopped for a moment to wipe the fine 
beads of sweat from his brow, lie ran his hand carelessly over his face, 
noticing the rough bristle of stubble on his jaw. lie pressed his cheek gen- 
tly and was surprised to feel a dull pain. When he removed his hand, he 
noticed blood on it. Untroubled, he remembered that he had fallen earlier 
on in the day. Perhaps he had then unknowingly scratched his face on a 
branch. 

Energetically, he began to climb the hill. Ilis steps came rapidly. Ilis 
breath became short, and his heart thuni|)ed. Ilis amis became hot and 
strained from the effort of pushing his body upwards. Near the top, the hill 
seemed to rise more sharply as though in a final attempt to thwart his 
attempt. But he was not to lie defeated. With a sudden hurst of vigour, he 
scaled the top of the hill, smiling serenely with a sense of triumph. 

lie liMiked down upon the slo|ies of pristine snow below him and the 
dark tops of evergreen stands. Bursts of frozen air slap|ied against his face, 
reddening and freezing his cheeks. Realizing that the bald hilltop lacked a 
protective cluster of trees and was thus very much exposed, Lizarus was 
about to move forward. • 

It was then that he saw a red hat lying on the hilltop in front of him. 
Puzzled, he skied slowly over and lifted it gently. Ice crystals had fomied in 
between the wool fibres, making the hat stiff and rigid. But when Lizarus 
shook off the snow and wanned the hat in his bare hands, he noticed that 
the hat possessed the same deep red colour and soft texture as the mitten 
that he had found earlier on. lie put the hat into his |>ocket. feeling trou- 
bled. 

And where had the time gone? lie now saw that the daylight' was fad- 
ing. The scene which had so recently consisted of black and white was now 
sinking into darker and darker shades of gray. The snow still glowed w hite 
ly, but without the dazzling intensity that it had previously shown, lie must 




gel home soon. Lazarus thought to himself 

lie skied quickly forward, the snow rising in little delicious puffs. The 
flat ground now pitched into a slanted downhill. Lazarus decisively 
launched himself into the descent, his heart thrilling with his sudden 
acceleration in s|iecd. The snow was like water beneath his skis - glassy, 
smooth, and life-giving. Lazarus was racing, he was lifting off from the 
earth, he was soaring, lie felt giddily happy, as though his omni|»tent soul 
had already left his weak, limited body liehind. The downhill levelled off, 
and now the trail turned into a series of rolling uphills and downhills. 

"God, Liz, you look like crap," Thatcher had told him yesterday. ‘W'liat 
did you do to yourself" 

Badger had been glassily trying to decide whether to move his pawn or 
his rook, Jay, just as glassily, was just finishing off his sixth beer. 

Lazarus, on his tenth cigarette, smiled coolly. "I don’t know what 
you’re talking about." 

"Your eyes, man, your nose, they're all red. Like you've been crying, or 
something. And you haven't taken off your fucking gloves all night. You 
haven't spoken two words all night. What's the matter?" 

"Nothing. Let me buy you a beer," Lizarus had replied tightly, lighting 
his eleventh cigarette. 

Of course nothing had lieen wrong, of course. 

Only that Desiderata had duni|ied him, hated him, despised him, never 
wanted to have anything to do with him, ever again. 

Lazarus was now gathering speed. Shooting down the downhills, using 
the momentum to pro|iel himself up the inclines, then racing even faster 
down the next descent. The second hand of a clock making its eternal, 
ceaseless revolution. Ilis mind was blank, lie was an automaton, he was 
trap|ied in a clock which was ticking faster and faster, drawing ever closer 
to the ultimate explosion, lie was a clock, brutally bashed open - Ins 
mechanical innards strewn and whirring and spinning about. 

lie was a clock, lie was a clock, lie was a clock. 

Tick-lock. Tick-lock. Tick-tock. -~- 

Suddenly, he stumbled and fell. Ilis face was bathed in the snow's cold 
embrace. He rolled onto his back and looked at the skv. The skv was char- 



coal gray, only a few remnants of golden daylight remaining. The snow 
had lost its white, iq’ sheen and had now taken on the line of a dirty, gray 
rag. And what was it that he had stumbled on? 

An anil. Connected to some object almost completely buried by a 
mound of snow. Yes, he must remove the snow, lie clawed at the snow, his 
fingers numbed and raw and bleeding. He could not blink, he could not 
warmly moisten his frozen lips. The tips of his ears liegan to pinch with 
cold, and still he pawed and thrashed at the snow. A head, a face was 
revealed. Desiderata? What are you doing here? 1 1er lovely, cruel, lovely lips 
now set in a pennanent, frozen mask. Her lovely, dark, lovely eyes frozen 
open for eternity. Her lovely, lovely hair icy and brittle in his ravaged hands. 

And around her lovely, lovely neck - a red, woolen scarf. So soft, like 
lamb’s wool. 

1 1er lovely, lovely ann lying nakedly out on the path. I le seized the ami, 
fading its cold rigidity, so different from how hot and yielding it had felt 
when Desiderata had still been alive. But what was this? Yes, there was an 
ann - hut there was no hand attached. The ami ended in a ragged, frozen 
stump. 

"Desiderata, I have your mitten," he said, rifling des|ierately in his 
pocket. He took out the red woolen mitten and drew it carefully over the 
stump, lie took out the hat, and gently placed it over her head. Mindlessly, 
he reached into his other pocket and to his horror, felt something soft. 
Something very, very soft. 

He withdrew a red mitten with shaking hands - a twin to the one that 
Desiderata already wore. He brought his hand to his cheek; his check still 
felt sore, but the blood had dried. She had always had lovely, quick, 
scratching, lovely hands, lovely, lovely hands. But where, where were her 
hands? He could not see them anywhere. Well then, he must go and find 
her hands. He must retrace his steps. He must once again ski the circular, 
familiar, well-loved trail. Ile'must keep on skiing the circular trail until he 
had found her hands. 

lie drew the scarf tighter around Desiderata's lovely, lovely neck, and 
lovingly covered her once again with the soft, clean snow - to keep his 
beloved warm. It was dark when he set off again, already delighting in the 
varnished, smooth feel of the snow beneath his skis. 
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Second Place 



On the Mountain 



by Caroline Brennan 



M: 



CD 



y brother won't stop calling me. It's incessant. Nearly every other 
day, there is a message on my machine from him. We were never 
too close, but we got along well and had fun when we were togeth- 
er. Now I'm in my first year at university, in another country, and those 
long distance phone bills have just been getting more and more extensive. 

This time, however, there was a puqtose. For a few months now, my 
grandmother has been really sick. We were really close, closer than most 
grandparents are to their teenage grandkids, and of all the |>eople in the 
world, she was the most like me. Well into her eighties without ever a touch 
of serious illness, she contracted cancer in her esophagus last fall. There 
was .surgery and recovery, and she seemed to lx: doing much better. Until 
this weekend. 

The message was from my brother. In his halting, nervous voice, the 
voice of an insecure sixteen year-old, he drawled, “uh, iLs nothing to real- 
ly worry about, she's just in the hospital again." Ilis monotone with inap- 
propriate beats and emphases had become so familiar I called home and 
got my mother. "Well, it's not loo serious, she's just dehydrated hut they are 
fixing that" in the loo-calm voice that had become her new persona. My 
mom works in a nursing home, i think 
maybe she has been practicing all her life for 
this moment, when she could use her profes- 
sional skills to manage her personal life, the 
ultimate in American capitalism. My mom is 
a businesswoman of the heart. I guess it's 
kind of twisted, a skewed mix of feminine 
appropriateness and ruthless management 
skills. 

Later that day, the machine heralded 
more had news. Dan had called. In a mono- 
tone a few years older than my brother's, he 
describ'd his car accident. I low he was on his 
way upstate to record a CD with his band and 
"there were no signs, it was pouring rain and 
suddenly I saw another car under me, my 
legs almost got chopped off." I gasped while I 
listened. But he was ok. just really depressed 
that his band, after five years, was still not off 
the ground. 

I've been living here for about six months 
now. It amazes me sometimes, how quickly 
my life has changed. In an instant, I was 
whisked oil to Montreal, from my home in 
New York City. I feel like I am biding my time 
here, waiting for the moment when I will 
emerge out of my shell and strike, strike the 
world and it will never be the same. 

My boyfriend is still in New York. I 
remember walking the streets of Brooklyn by 
his house, surrounded by the summer and the sun glinting off the 
Verazzano Bridge. How can anyone up here understand what a Brooklyn 
summer feels like? Long lazy days in August six'nt walking the streets, sur- 
rounded by people from all over the world wlto'd come to make their 
homes in the tiny brick row houses of New York City. Everyone speaks 
"Urooklyne.se.” The people and the place naturally mingle into one under 
the hazy summer sky. Dan is from Korea, then from Argentina, then from 
Brooklyn. I am an Irish girl born and raised on the affluent island of 
Manhattan. He is punk rock — no one could really describe what I am but 
I know it is cool. 

We would saunter through Bay Ridge as king and queen of the city, 
then go back to his place and make love for hours in the stillness of a quiet 
Brooklyn apartment, the breeze innocently swimming through the win- 
dow to touch the beads of sweat on our naked skin. Heads turned when we 



“This is our turf," that's what each step would say to all the others who 
admired our beauty. We owned that town. 

Now it is winter in Montreal. The city is white and icy. And I am alone. 

I sit in my room and smile, like an ugly cateqiillar dreaming away in a 
cocoon, because no one knows what I really am. Sometimes I am afraid 
that I am a cateqiillar in revetse, a butterfly forced back into her cocoon 
to revert back to an ugly body. I look at the mirror and see my nakedness 
reflected in it, with no Dan to pay tribute to it. It's been a quiet year, the 
quiet of solitude and death. First our love died, the endless jealousy he 
thrust upon me with every phone call, every time I heard that phrase "are 
you cheating on me" was another stab in the heart until one day I told 
him I'd had enough. Of course, the end was only harder. Then our baby 
died, the little girl I carried inside of me a few weeks later and I didn't know 
it until she streamed out of me in a |»ol of blood. I cried for months and 
told no one. Montreal slipped further into the grasp of winter while I 
stayed, silent, in my room on the mountain, the lighted cross on top 
revealing itself more and more through my window, to me lying on my 
bed, with every leaf from every tree that fell throughout the course of 




set foot in downtown Manhattan, the East Village, and the Lower East Side. 



autumn. It was consolation; it was |>oetry in real life, the revelation of the 
cross. Raised a good Catholic, I still respect that symbol, though not 
enough to go to church regularly. Sometimes I wonder if that’s why my 
baby died, and why my grandmother's cancer is only giving her three more 
months on this earth. 

The last message my machine gave to me was from my brother, again. 
This time he sounded more serious. I could tell it was something because 
he was stuttering more than usual. I called up and heard a lot about how 
"she lived a long and good life, and she will at least be comfortable for the 
months she has left." I think my mom and dad have been practicing this 
sentence for years, it sounded as smooth as an after-school special. I cried 
and cried again. Impending death is almost worse than the real thing. 

How can a baby die inside of the womb? How can a body allow dis- 
ease to come from within and destroy it? A body which had served its 
beautiful bearer so well, for over eighty years? People here say that I'm 



quiet, sometimes I think I am somewhat of an enigma to them. But 
there seems to be nothing else to do but wait in my cocoon, even if it is 
a reverse birth. The cross is beginning to hide itself again, as each leaf 
on each tree that quit its branch those months ago slowly crawls back. 

It is the death of light; it is the birth of life. The unending paradoxes 
sometimes threaten to drive me mad. 

Dan and I got back together under a moonlit sky in Tompkins 
Square Park, under the brightest moon in over a hundred years, when 
we named our little girl, Juliette. Now, he has become a voice on the 
phone again, and the question is still there. “Are you cheating on me?" 
he will demand often. I never have, and will not. This I have told him 
countless times, but the questions do not cease. He is hurting inside too. 

It is hard to know what stories I can tell him, or how to say what 1 want 
him to know, because sometimes he gets really upset over things that I 
don’t consider a big deal. It does happen though, naturally, that I look 
upon other young men with lust. 1 am surrounded by a number of beau- 
tiful people. Sometimes my body cries out for the touch of youth, for 
hands to run down mv side, for the soft oasis of a kiss in a desert of soli- 
tude. To want it without the presence of my 
boy is wrong, but crave the same when he is 
present is right? 

Now I walk the streets of Montreal 
alone, with no one by my side, through the 
ice and snow of an endless winter. I suppose 
I am no longer stranger to these streets, they 
are starting to feel like home, slowly and 
cautiously, as the leaves start to think about 
returning to the trees. But going from 
queen to stranger in only a few days was dif- 
ficult, and I am only slowly starting to come 
back to myself. I can lie queen without a 
king, but it is hard to find a deserving coun- 
try The year has left me with mixed emo- 
tions as my companions, the past weekend 
has only intensified the players in my head. 

I am not sure how the death of another 
is supposed to feel. I still don't know what to 
think of my dead baby. Dan talks about her 
sometimes and I throw it off, forget it. My 
body killed part of itself, now my grand- 
mother's body is killing herself as well. I 
look in the mirror at my nakedness and I 
feel fear. The temple of my skin, privy to a 
thousand caresses by young men who had 
fallen in love with me for a night, recipient 
of the soft touch of the one of them who 
actually deserved it, could kill me at any 
moment. Like it killed Juliette. Like my 
grandmother's is killingjuliette. Like my grandmother's is killing her. 

Spring came for a few days last week — then the earth gave itself a 
blizzard and the winter is here, proving it never really left. I remember 
this time three years ago. I was in Budapest, on the Danube River, with 
a boy from Germany. It was beautiful, under the stars, the old bridges 
and buildings of Hungary were lit up that night, just for us, just for our 
drunken kiss on a dock on the Danube. That kiss haunted me for two 
years. When he left Budapest, a few days later, a deep freeze swept the 
Danube basin and snow froze the yellow forsythia that had begun to 
bloom. “He took spring with him," said my Hungarian host-grand- 
mother. I thought that I would die, as the delicate flowers, which had 
been tricked into blooming early seemed to be doing. A few weeks later, 
the snow melted, but they were still there. He never came back, but the 
flowers do every year. I wonder if they are poking out tonight, under the 



blanket of Montreal snow. 
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The Heart of Cuba 



bv Matthew Burke 



1 traveled to Cuba for two weeks this August. In a sense, I never made it 
back, for the man who left was not the man who returned. Visiting 
another world can have that effect, I guess. 

That Cuba is a world apart is no accident; the U. S. has bent its will to 
that purpose for -10 years. The US embargo and the llelms-Burton Act, 
which extends sanctions to all foreign companies trading with Cuba, have 
been the sword and dagger of US |»licv toward Cuba. It has never been 
enough just to draw blood; the U.S. wants Cuba's head. 

And yet, inexplicably, I made many Cuban friends who welcomed me 
with open amis and showed me a kindness and generosity that I as an 
American, could not have expected. One very poor family, living in a 
makeshift shack welcomed me into their home and fed me dinner, shar- 
ing what little the)’ had materially and owning wide to me a deep reser- 
voir of dignity and kindness. Again and again I was humbled by such gifts 
of humanity. 

It's hard to give much else in Cuba. There aren’t any Walmarts in the 
Cuban towns, or many five-and-dimes either; mostly there is deprivation. 

I had trouble understanding this before I left, when I asked a friend who'd 
been there how much money I should take along. ‘Not much really. 
There's nothing to buy there." Quite a concept for an American. 

There aren't any sport utility vehicles in Cuba or BMWs. Most people 
ride bicycles (the kind without sus|iension or titanium frames). People 
with cars usually drive relics from the '50s, left over from the days before 
the embargo. Honking at the small dogs in the road is the worst that road 
rage gels. 

Cuba tempts the traveler to romanticize her. The alluring sway of the 
sea and the jealous lightning that warns you from her in the night, the 
welcoming palms waving in the wind, the breeze which whispers in your 
ear and brushes its lips across your cheek, the sun lays its wann hand upon 
your back, and you assent... But to give in, to know her only like this, this 
is not to know Cuba. 

After dinner with my new family. I learned aliout the stomi that 
destroyed their previous home two years ago. Along with the house, the 



storm took their youngest son. He didn't die, but neither did he really sur- 
vive. lie had become someone else. The psychological services available to 
him were limited: no special opinions, no specialized clinics, no haggling 
with the I MO. 

Maribell, a young friend of the family, told me about her home and 
family. Her mother sold fruit from a cart - their only source of income. 
Their roof had been sagging for some time and was now falling in. It 
would cost $200 to fix - impossible for a family earning the equivalent of 
J3 or Î4 a month. 

In the US, we are encouraged to imagine that suffering and unhappi- 
ness are a kind of failure, a byproduct of some absence, some lack of 
money or beauty. But as Victor Frankie said, "If there is to be any meaning 
in life, there must be meaning in suffering and death - not failures, but 
irreducible facts of life. As surely as the Cuban |ieopIe know life, they know 
this. To find meaning and dignity amidst the hardships of poverty is not to 
justify' or rectify’ it, but it is the essential human task: to see one's life as it 
is and determine its meaning. Part of their answer an be found in the 
Cuban saying "It's a bitter wine, but it is our wine." In hardship, there is 
yet brotherhood, and they do not drink alone. Though bitter, this wine has 
been poured for them. It is bitter, but it is also wine, and they thirst. 

When they heard that 1 was a psychology student, my new friends made 
me promise that after completing my degree I’d come back to help their 



son. I will make good on my promise, but it's unlikely that 1 can really save 
them from that hardship. I think, rather, that they are the ones to save me. 
Their dignity, their wisdom, and their generosity all made clear to me both 
how much I really have, and how much I lack. 

"No imjwrtanta que sea granà 1 su casa," my friends told me as 
they gestured to the walls of their house, and then to their chests. "Lo 
importante es que sea grande su corazoii." The size of your house doesn't 
matter. What matters is the size of your heart. 



Due to the small number of essay submissions, the judges decided to 
award only a first prize in this category. 
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Third Place 



The Interview 



( ( t -|-avo fun. lllalKirate but don l Inlk Uxi initch. Tuck in your shirt. 

I — I ami don’t Slouch. And see Saul, you can’t forget these pointers 

.1 lbecatise they s|iell out HIT’S Isn’t that neat, honey? And you 
can rememlier because you are going to score a hit today!" Saul decided 
not to print out to his mother that they also could $|iell SHIT, and that 
elaborate is spelled with an “e " 

When school ended, Saul decided to walk because the interview was on 
Ins way home. This of course had meant that he either had to wear a dress 
shirt and tie at schoi il all day or bring a change of clothes along with him 
When Ins mother saw him dressed in Ins regular dollies that morning, she 
expressed concern that he might forget to change into appropriate attire 
when necessary, and suggested he wear his nice clothes to school. Saul 
cautiously reassured her that it would lie impossible to forget to change 
Ixcaiise his clothes would lie with him the whole day. She eventually 
acquiesced, pointing out that it was Ins life and he was free to make up lus 
own mind. 

\\ hen he arrived a few minutes early for the interview, Saul immedi- 
ately went to the washroom where he liegan to change in the stall lie 
noticed that his black leather slues purchased two days More for tins 
very occasion shone on the sparkling floor, and he hoped they did not 
stand out loo much, lie smeared some deodorant on both his armpits in 
case it might help Looking himself up and down in the mirror, straight- 
ening out his hair w ith water as lest he could, he wondered if he had what 
it look to go through this whole process, and what’s the point of king 
nervous if it didn't matter if he got this or not, and why lus bangs always 
hung down on the left tost a little too much if left unattended for too long 

"Anil rememlier. it's how you act that'll tip the balance here, Saul It's 
a whole package, you haie to sell yourself to those guvs. They’ll lie watch- 
ing and listening loeverylhing you do ami e\er\lhingyou say! Its 
your altitude that counts here, honey. Because if you show them you have 
a grind attitude, then they'll pick you. You have to make them want you, 
Saul Believe in yourself. Saul Walk confidently, stand up straight, look the 
guy right in the eye and tell him what lie wants to hear! And don't slouch, 
why do yoii always slouch' I always have to tell you not to slouch, but I 
won’! be there so you have to remeinlvr yourself. Aren't I right, Lionel? 

Lionel's head emerged from Ivliind his newspa|ier. “Listen to your 
mother Saul I always do." 

\\ ith Ins mother's advice pulsing through Ins head. Saul left the wash- 
room and almost fell over, barely managing to break his fall by grabbing 
onto a nearby table Someone had recently mopjvd the floor — just as 
someone had recently mopped the lloor in the washroom — and in his 
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haste and nervousness, Saul had not noticed the sign warning patrons of 
the wet and slippery conditions. 

Some customers looked up at him and Saul felt doubly embarrassed 
because most of them were high school students like himself. And of course 
they were not wearing ties. Saul stood up, straightened his tie, and contin- 
ued on his way Past a series of pink and blue tables and around the cor- 
ner, Saul eventually arrived at the central check-out counter where lie- 
picked the shortest line and waited. 

"Oh, you're here for an interview?" asked the uniformed woman who 
manned one of the many cash registers when Saul finally reached the 
front of the line. Well, I guess I should get Harley Hold on." 

Saul waited for Harley, trying Ins best to rememlier what HITS stood 
for, or was it ZITS? Moments later, the cashier came back followed by a 
short man. Ilis uniform was noticeably "better" than hers. Hers was solid 
blue while lus had stri|ies of varying shades of blue. She wore the tradi- 
tional company visor, as did he. but lie also spirted a tie with the compa- 
ny logo. 

Ills uncovered head housed short black hair, short enough to conceal 
whether lie had showered More coming to work Ills manner emanated a 
sense that he did not really care whether or not he had. lie looked to be in 
his thinks Perhaps he had ken working here since he was Saul’s age and 
his routine daily existence since then had slowly squelched all the humour 
and joy out of his life Who sets their life’s goal to become a manager of a 
place like this anyway? Saul liegan to feel confident. 

"Hello, I’m Harley," said the man as lie emerged from behind the 
cashier, who now headed towards her cash register in order to serve the 
next customer. 

"And you must k it’s Saul isn't it? ' Seeing his applicant nod, Harley 
continued "Right. Saul Well, let’s see, where should we do tins'' Well, it's 
not too busy, let's just go out there, cool?" They moved to a table in close 
proximity to some customers 

"So you're a high school student, eh? Yeah, we gel a lot high school 
students applying here. Some have good altitudes, some not so good " Saul 
grimaced, subtly enough so as to Is- unnoticed, at hearing an approxima- 
tion of his mother's earlier advice to him lie knew of course, however 
painful it was to admit to himself, that ultimately she was right: his own 
conduct and attitude would detenuine success. Hence the lie. Saul sat up 
straighten 

"The basic situation, "continued Harley, "is that while this work is not 
very hard to learn to do well, your attitude will tip the scales as to whether 
or not you will succeed. You think this is easy, right? A lot of people apply 




by Tim Hister 

here thinking they can lost gel a — what do they call them — Mcjob and 

they schmoose their way around and grab some fries now and then and 

basicallv slack off." 

* 

"You know, we are kind of like the Canucks here” The Canucks of 
course king a popular local hockey tern We're a team. And we all work 
together. And when we do, we can do well. Do you want to know why the 
Canucks are finally w inning now?" 

Saul grew pensive, not because he was pondering an answer to 
Harley 's question, but rather because he did not know whether it was 
a question in the first place. And if so; he did not know of an appro- 
priate answer, one that preferably involved hamburgers and work 
ethics. He was not a huge hockey fan, hut like most Canadians, he 
knew enough to be able to sound mildly educated on the subject How 
could hockey serve as a path by which to demonstrate one’s good atti- 
tude? 

"Its kcause they finally develo|ted a transition game," Harley said 
quickly, as though he knew that Saul was planning on say ing something 
“The defence has finally figured out that if they move the puck up quick- 
ly to the forwards they might generate a bit of offence. And the forwards 
have started moving back and playing some defence rather than just try- 
ing to score all the time And the result?" A pause. Saul was now counting 
his counterparts nose hairs which interestingly were not quite the same 
colour as the hair on Harley's head. Caught off guard, Saul looked up 
quickly. Harley continued. "They scored nineteen goals their last five 
games which is way above their average and they even won a few games in 
between.” 

With these words, Saul finally sensed Ins chance to shine. The 
Canucks’ success, of course, was entirely correlated to the fact that 
their recent schedule included many games against the league's worst 
teams Harley apparently had not figured out that it was inevitable 
that the Canucks do better against such feeble opposition. If Saul 
could craftily, yet politely, point this out it would come across as free 
thinking, informed, and smart, plus it would seem cool for displaying 
in-depth knowledge of hockey. The only thing which temporarily elud- 
ed him was how to phrase such an interjection. 

"So we have to work like the Canucks. It was as if Harley knew 
that Saul was about to speak "Serving the perfect hamburger is exact- 
ly the same as taking the puck up from. the defence and putting it into 
the their teams’ goal It’s the same process - we start off with a bun. 
then someone slaps on some meat, then someone else adds the onions 
and the cheese, and then it's passed up to the next who wraps it and 
microwaves it, then it's ready to be eaten, then it's bought, and we've 
made a dollar in the process. Well, it's not quite that simple After all 
it doesn't really cost a dollar, but that's not the underlying point I'm 
trying to make here. " 

"There is, of course, a defence involved so to speak that might pre- 
vent us from serving the perfect hamburger T hings go wrong — they 
always do. That’s why we all have to he on our toes. And you have to 
be ready for anything Like someone comes in and orders a tea. We 
don't serve tea here. But he is insistent. And he gets a lot threatening 
and weird What would you do?" 

"Call a manager." 

"That's right. Because there has to be order and there have to be 
jieople in charge. And that's why the Canucks have a coach and a cap- 
lain. so people know who is making decisions and what everyone's job 
has to be at all times So you let us managers worry about the details 
and you just do your job right?" 

Harley rose and the interview was over Saul asked, "Did I get the 
job''" but Harley was exchanging greetings with "Paul," (easily iden- 
tifiable by Ins name tag) who was mopping the area just next to the 
interview. As he was leaving, Harley turned to Saul, who was still sit- 
ting, and said, "so you should come tomorrow at four thirty and ask 
for Matt Nice meeting you, and congratulations. Well done." 

Saul watched as Harley left and quickly assimilated out of sight in the 
kitchen, 
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Meet Jane Jacobs 

Pre-eminent urban thinker has a new book, visits McGill 



Room to rent, no view, 
ugly neighbourhood 
and wicked guard. 
Perfect for the summer. 



by Paul Reeve 

J rane Jacobs, a diminutive Si-year old 
woman with a kind, weathered face, 

I doesn't seem to fit the profile of a 
eretic. But as the best-recognized chal- 
lenger of the orthodoxies that have driven 
modern city planning, and probably one of 
the great urban thinkers of all time, she 
has certainly earned her stripes as an icon- 
oclast. 

Her 1%1 hook The Death mu/ Life of 
Gnat American Cities is a truly seminal 
work: in it she set out to. slaughter various 
sacred cows of mid- to. late- 20th-century 
urban planning - ;mmng them single-use 
zoning, wide roads, and low density. Jacobs 
argued that instead of these, what really 
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makes for healthy cities' is diversity on a 
small scale, density, and strong, connected 
neighbourhoods. 

The influence of her book is ubiqui- 
tous, hut it Ikls probably had far less effect 
on the planning of cities than Jacobs or 
any of her many devoted followers might 
have hoped’ - except, perhaps, where 
Jacobs herself, a neighbourhood activist as 
well as a writer, has raised her articulate 
and passionate voice. 

In Manhattan’s West Village, where 
Jacobs lived for much of her adult life, she 
spearheaded a vigilant neighbourhood 
preservation movement. She played a key 
part in pre-empting the kind of develop- 
ment she has harshly criticized in her writ- 
ings: crushingly large-scale, uniform 
development imposed on the city land- 
scape by a distant bureaucracy. 

Jacobs, who originally bails from 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, moved to Toronto 
in l%S to protest the Vietnam War, and to 
make sure her two teenage sons wouldn't 
face the drift. As it turned out, this was a 
boon for both Jacobs ■ and the city. 
Politicians there were ready to heed Jacobs’ 
warnings about the dangers of Bigness and 
uniformity, and she quickly became one of 
the city's most revered figures. 

Former mayor David Crombie said, 
‘ When she moved to Toronto, it was like 



(lordie Howe dropping by for a game of 
shinny on a Saturday morning." 

In Vie Economy of Cities ( 1969) and 
Cities mul the Wealth of Nations (198-i), 
she advanced the unconventional view 
that cities are the basic engines of eco- 
nomic growth and diversity. She argued 
that national currencies are often too 
inflexible to reflect the diversity of eco- 
nomic regions within even moderately 
large countries, and that having a splin- 
tered set of currencies for smaller, city- 
based regions would do a I letter job of reg- 
ulating trade between areas and promot- 
ing development. 

Her grassroots activism and intellectu- 
al dissidence might lx; taken as signs of 
leftist thinking plain and simple. Jacobs 
doesn't shy away from controversy in any 
direction, however. She also argued that 
large, long-tenn subsidies such as farm 
subsidies in Western Canada, or those of 
the fisheries on the Atlantic coast, tend to 
prop up activities that would otherwise col- 
lapse under the weight of their own 
impracticality and lack of viability 
Backward regions that receive dispropor- 
tionate subsidies from other parts of a 



Book Review 
The Nature of Economics 
Bv Jane Jacobs 
Price: $29.95 
Random House Canada 

ane Jacobs takes a looooong time to 
write a book. It's kind of like. .. a 
snail. Crawling across. .. something. 

Maybe a snail with ink on the bottom, 
crawling around on a piece of pajier, 
making words. 

But let me tell you: tliat'd have to be 
one (Limn smart snail, to write books 
like Jane Jacobs. 

Since The Death anil Life of Great 
American Cities, the concerns of 
Jacobs' books have been like an 
expanding sphere, moving outward 
from neighbourhoods and cities to 
encompass economics on the national 
and international scale, and even the 
principles that run between the 
domains of economics and politics. 

Her latest book, The Nature of 
Economies, expands the bubble further 
- or just gives us a new way to look at 
its contents. 

The book is written in the form of a 
series of conversations among an ani- 
mated, articulate group of friends. 
Presumably this format is intended to 
e;ise the reader into the ideas Jacobs is 
treating. It feels contrived at points, but 
this is a minor criticism. 

In the eight years since her last 
book, Jane Jacobs has been thinking 
about ecology a lot. (Of course, a snail 
would be dead by now). As uncon- 
cerned as ever about the traditional 
boundaries between disciplines, with 
The Nature of Economics she takes a 
shot at elucidating principles that apply 
to human economies just as they apply 
to everything else in the natural world. 

That "everything else" may require 



country are prevented from developing L 
economic indejicndence and pros|ierity as | 
a result, she says. Aid while this is clearly a ■ 
reflection of her organic view of econom- I 
ics, it's also her meeting point with eco- I 
nomic conservatives. ■ 

Systems of Survival: a Dialogue on I 
the Moral Foundations of Commerce j 
and Politics (1992) addressed the rela- | 
tionship between governance and econom- 
ics. Jacobs continues her project of build- j| 
ing an integrated picture of how cities and ■ 
economic communities work in her new I 
Imok, The Nature of Economies. 

Amazingly, Jacobs has managed all * 
this as an outsider to the world of profes- I 
sional planning and economics: she has 1 
never received a university degree. She I 
educated herself, aided by great powers of 
observation and a voracious appetite for | 
books. She decided not to leave the |irob- i 
lems she saw in American cities to the I 
experts. U'e should all be thankful that she | 
didn't. ■ 

Jane Jacobs ivill speak mul sign 
copies of her book at tlx McGill Bookstore 
this Tuesday April l at 6 P.M. 



some explanation, it's quite simple: 
Jacobs steadfastly refuses to accept the 
distinction between 'natural' and ‘arti- 
ficial.’ This is not just dogmatic ultra- 
naturalism, though. It’s part of describ- 
ing it all in terms of a single set of 
rules. And that doesn't just mean find- 
ing metaphorical connections between 
nature and trade. It means finding 
laws that apply to both of them identi- 
cally. 

As always, Jacobs draws on a rich 
range of examples for this very ambi- 
tious project. She moves smoothly 
between ecology and economic history, 
and between micro-organisms and the 
megalopolis. She explains how she 
believes that not only are long-term 
economic efficiency and environmental 
friendliness compatible, they are tightly 
and perhaps inseparably intertwined. 

Readers of her other books will rec- 
ognize the city-centred principles of 
Jane-onomics in amidst fractals and 
redwoods. Her talk about how all of this 
is embedded in a larger system is, at the 
very least, stimulating. 

If 1 have one great worry about 
Jacobs' ideas, it's that she purports to 
give a picture of economics as subject to 
a set of natural laws without even try- 
ing to articulate the picture of human 
psychology she's relying on. She talks a 
lot about feedback, but sometimes it 
looks like she forgets to include minds 
in the loop - despite her emphasis on 
the importance of innovation. 

' Albert Einstein once described him- 
self as a “muscular” thinker. I have the 
distinct feeling that Jane Jacobs is very 
much the same type. This small book is 
the culmination of a long, strenuous 
bout of reading, thinking, and writing. 
What it really deserves is a similarly 
thoughtful and deliberate resjionse. And 
above all, it deserves to be read 
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BUS PASS FOR EUROPE 
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TRAVEL CUTS For details and a FREE brochure 

VOYAGES CAMPUS visit your local Travel CUTS office. *** J05825t 



The Faculty of Dentistry Announces 
the Opening of its new 

DENTAL CLINIC 

on Monday April 3rd, 2000 
at Student Health Services. 
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Brown Student Services Building 
3600 McTavish 

Call 398-6017 for an appointment. 

Dental Health Coverage Honored 
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Po-Mo a No-Go 




The Daily's April Fools Day Tribute 
issue Avas hilarious throughout, and 
helped lift my spirits after I Bombed a week 
of midterms. One article, though, was 
more sail than humourous. "English 
Profs Admit: We Don't (ie! Po-Mo" Itad 
professors in McGill’s exemplary English 
department finally realizing that the the- 
ory of posl-modcrnism is actually a load of 
Iwyk. 

I realized this in the beginning of my 
first year. I was silling in a course when the 
professor absentmindcdly dropped the 
word in a tangential discussion of some- 
thing that \v;ls only semi-relevant. It wasn't 
argvle socks, as your article used, Inti 
rather Teletubbies. I would argue that this 
is more ridiculous. 

When I first heard the term, I went to 
my Glossary of Literary Terms and looked 
it up. From what I could understand, it has 
something io do with structure, self-refer- 
ence, and interconnectedness. Post-mod- 
ern architects take spires from castles and 



stick them on skyscrapers because that 
symbolizes “interconnectedness." Novelists 
write books that "you the reader have lo 
pul together" that are simply blank pages. 
Artists paint rudimentary squares and cir- 
cles, and it's su|)|tosed lo represent rage at 
the fact dial representation is just so darn 
difficult in our world today. Essentially 
lieople seem lo use |w-mo lo justify any 
silly idea they come up with. It's a nice 
blanket theory for those who cannot come 
up with any coherent ideas of their own. 

Finally, is your spoof rightly pointed 
out, what kind of a name is "post-mod- 
ernism?" You can't be after something that 
is modern. Is il just because someone 
already used futurism? If the theory actu- 
ally bad a cogent set of ideas to back it up, 
il would have a name that neatly summa- 
rized these idcis. Since it doesn't, a nice 
meaningless name seems to have been 
chosen. 

The article by "Roland Barthes Jr." sug- 
gested that English professors knew that 
|K)-mo avis a no-go. I think they secretly 
do. If a theory can cover Michael Ondaalje 
and Teletubbies in one fell swoop, we can 
Ire reasonably assured it is meaningless. 
Let's just admit this and use our educa- 
tions srd English classes lo discuss some- 
thing that actually has meaning 

Nicholas Mande! is a Ul anatomy 
student trlxi probably iron t be taking 
any P.nglisb courses for a irbile. 



Eyepus Cam by Pierre-Alain Parfond 




Zoom Media parked on McTiirisb as the Zoombies 
replace their fretpienlly randalized advertisements 



Daily Staff Elections 

Elections for the 2000-2001 Daily Editorial Board will occur at 5:30 pm this 
Thursday! All positions are open. Nominations close at 5 pm. 

Must be Daily staff to run. All students who have completed 6 articles or photo- 
graphs andlor 3 features andlor 6 three-hour units of production time qualify as 

Daily staff. 

There are few things in life that are as truly rewarding as working at The Daily. Plus, 
when you become one of us and people mess with you, they aren't just messin' with 
you. They're messing with The Daily. And when you mess with The Daily, you get 

messed with. 

All staff members are encouraged to come out and vote. Rumour has it there will be 

delectable yummies. Also, Gabe will be there. 

^heIVIcG ill Daily Down with Democracy since 1911 
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Big News: 
Normal 
People Drink 
Alcohol! 



bv Sally Warner 

A lthough the only reason I subscribe 
to The Gazette is to do the crossword 
and net Yankee scores, I couldn’t 
help being struck by a lead paragraph 
last Thursday which read "Quebec uni- 
versity students like boozing, and more of 
them drink alcohol and smoke |>ot than 
in any oilier region in Canada, a nation- 
al survey shows." Naturally, I was 
intensely proud that I was one of the stu- 
dents contributing to our high rate of 
alcohol and |»t consumption. 

In this story, national statistics were 
revealed which researchers said proved 
that college students drink too much, 
and often tend to binge drink. That’s a 
shocker! But when I further examined 
the data it seemed to me that the results 
nearly disproved this thesis. 

The article said that 87% of 
Canadian college students have had a 
drink within the past year. However. I 
find it hard to believe that 13% of all col- 
lege students have not consumed an 
alcoholic (leverage within the past twelve 
months. During frosh week lieer was eas- 
ier to get than water, and they have even 
served alcohol in Bishop Mountain Hall 
cafeteria. Last time I checked, BMII ain’t 
exactly a wretched hive of scum and vil- 
lainy. Since moving into rez at the end of 
last August I have not met a single |ier- 
son who doesn't drink alcohol. So unless 
there is an underground cult of 
Mormons somewhere, I highly doubt 
that 1,3% of McGill, or any university, 
students, don’t drink. 

The second thing that I found dis- 
turbing about this survey was that it did- 
n't reveal anything new. I thought it was 
common knowledge that university stu- 
dents drink a lot, but The Gazette seemed 
to think that this story deserved front- 
page status. From Animal House to 
Gardner 7, students are stereotyyied as 
drinkers anyway. Why is this survey such 
big news? 

I suppose the reason that I was dis- 
turlied by this survey was that it helps 
peqietuate the idea that students are 
happily drinking away while our educa- 
tions are heavily subsidized by the 
bonier taxpayers. The statistics seem to 
prove that students aren't that different 
from everyone else. Instead, they were 
spun to make us look like we’re nuking 
our neurons as fast as we fill them with 
free knowledge. ’ 

Sally Warner is a Quark wizard. 
Also, she's flood al Plntos/mp. 



Is Campus Security a Problem? 

As a graduate student, I would have 
normally avoided writing a letter to The 
McGill Daily. However, I take serious objec- 
tion to the statements by the Director of 
McGill Security, Mr Steve Paquin, in "Is 
Campus Security a Problem?" (McGill 
Daily, March 27, 2000) and feel compelled 
to rcs|iond. Mr Paquin is quoted as saying 
that students from "different countries" 
face more stress (probably true for most 
international students) and are therefore 
subject to "added pressure" that they can- 
not handle. 

He goes on to suggest that the increase 
in "non-academic offences" over the last 
two years is because students from "other 
countries" are more likely to do things that 
are tolerated in their country. By his logic, 
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‘culturally secure' students are less likely to 
engage in "non-academic offences" than 
international students. On what basis docs 
Mr Paquin come to such conclusions? Is 
their concrete evidence that links these 
increasing number of "incidents" in and 
around McGill to international students? 

It seems to me that international stu- 
dents may lie more likely to retreat into 
their shell under added pressure and unfa- 



miliar cultural surroundings. It is highly 
irresponsible of Mr Paquin to have said the 
things he did. Why does he not sjiec late 
whether students from "other countries" 
may be at the receiving end of these "non- 
academic offences"? 

I for one am relieved that 1 do not walk 
around the McGill campus lateat night 
since being from another country certain- 
ly makes me more likely to do things that 
are tolerated in my own country! Haha, 
and we are supposed to take pride in ill cos- 
mopolitan flavour of this great Canadian 
university? My apologies, but I just could 
not resist adding this Ixst bit... 



I’ushkar 
Doctoral Student 
Defxirtmciit of Political Science 
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by Alex Singer 

E very crisis at McGill these days, from 
libraries to fleeing professors, bils 
down to the almighty dollar. McGill 
is chronically under-funded and has been 
for the last ten years by the Quebec govern- 
ment. In response, the administration has 
concocted a host of three letter abbrevia- 
tions to plug the holes; CBA, MCI and MSF 
to name but a few. Ml of these solutions 
seem to b quagmires, creating a batload 
of new problems to solve the original cash 
problem. 

The answer you ask: a Quebec Students 
Fee. Everyone from Quebec or a 
Francophone country like Angola would 
get charged an equalizing fee of abut 
S800 to S994 (that's the range of my last 
three bills). It could lie a "communica- 
tions and paradigm challenging fee." 
McGill would have a whole new nest egg of 
cash to put into our learning and the 
SSMU could stop pretending to bitch abut 
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How McGill can solve its 
problems while keeping 
(most) students happy 



differential tuition. 

Now, aside from solving our money 
problems in one fell swoop, this proposal 
would have other ancillary benefits. Firstly, 
the Quebec government couldn't help but 
get pissed. At a time when there’s still a lit- 
tle bit of budgetary surplus that hasn't 
been given away to the rich in a tax cut, 
mayb Bouchard would get the idea that 
we really are in a funding crisis. Sure, 
they’d say that we can't do that, but techni- 
cally we can’t do the MCI thing either. The 
message that the solution to underfunding 
is going to lie put on the shoulder of its cit- 
izens and not other Canadians would 
surely send the PQ to the courts. The 
SSMU could drop its differential tuition 
lawsuit and make the PQ lawyers prove 
that it's not fair for everyone at McGill to be 
paying the stune amount. 

Granted I don’t think that this idea 
would lie without opposition. Montrealers 
and Gaspesians alike would kick and 
scream faced with much a drastic hike in 
tuition. It's unlikely they’d take it lying 
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Everyone Welcome! 

All Meetings in Shatner B-03 



Hey Grabs! The Daily’s last issue 
comes otrr is ose week. It's your last 

CHANCE TO SAY W1LAT YOU REALLY THINK OF 

McGill! Please drop them off in 
Shatner b-03 or email them to 

MCG I LLIl.AI LY@H0TM.A1 LCO.M 
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down like les maudits anglais did. We 
could then support them and say, "make 
up your mind Quebec, give us money or let 
us charge more." 

The reality is this: government has a 
responsibility to make post-secondary edu- 
cation accessible. Subsequently, I have to 
make sure that I make enough money this 
summer to pay for as much of my 
school/rent as I can. OSAP won’t give me 
any more and Daddy's line of credit is 
starting to reach its limits. So, before a 
lynch mob get fonned to kill me with pitch 
forks, let me say that this idea, while bing 
a step in the wrong direction in tenus of 
affordable education, is fair. 

The tragedy here is that the bar has 
been set higher as far as the students’ 
responsibility to pay for their school. 
McGill’s tuition is too low for the education 
that most of those in charge would like to 
provide. To my native friends, I apologize, 
but the PQ Ills put us in quite a bind and 
this seems like the only fair and resaonable 
way out. 



Odds iT Ends 



K udos to the Ontario government - 
for once - for coming up with an 
ingenious get-rich-quick scheme. 
The Tbries will be fighting the deficit with 
the windfall from Ontario's new seven- 
and eight-digit licence plates. 

Here's the deal: to maximize profits 
from all those drivers who desperately need 
a personalized "BASTARD" or "BONE- 
HEAD" plate, the government is |iutting 
custom plates on sale for $500. On May 9, 
the price falls to a more manageable $200, 
and soon thereafter non-customizcd plates 
will sell for the standard fifty bucks. 

As my friend said, "It's only idiots who 
want personalized plates." And who could 
say no to a tax on idiots? Ontario: keep it 
rich. 

More bank news: The standard 
interest rate on "savings" accounts at the 
Big Six has dropped by a factor of ten, 
from half a per cent to an even more ane- 
mic 0.05 per cent. Under Intense pressure 
from consumer groups and the Federal 
Truth in Advertising Commission - who 
point out that the new Interest rate Is less 
than the rate of inflation - several big 
banks are reputedly considering changing 
the names of their accounts to "losings 
accounts." 

Shocking Discovery: People 
Wear Clothes in Winter. Yup, you 
read it here first. Scientists in some God- 
forsaken, freezing cold Canadian back- 
water discovered last month that people 
wear clothes in the winter. What's more, 
they wear more, heavier, and warmer 
vestments than during other seasons. 

The findings question the common 
belief that Canadians either wear less 
clothes during the winter montlrs, or 
don’t wear any clothes at all. This belief 
has traditionally justified heating univer- 
sity libraries and public transit buses to 
temperatures usually reserved for Hell. 

The researchers, rqwrting in yester- 
day's issue of the journal Winter Science, 
advise the opposite approach. 

"It was usually thought that people 
wore less clothes in the winter, so every- 
one would turn up the heat in their build- 
ings and vehicles by several degrees," lead 
researcher Dr. M. I. Rial wrote. "Of course 
their heating bills sky-rocketed. 

"Now, with this new research, compa- 
nies, and universities can save millions 
on their heating bills by keeping the ther- 
mostat down at a normal level.” 

McGill University pays upwards of $8- 
million a year to heat its buildings. 
Earlier this year rumours surfaced that 
students were frying omelettes on desks at 
the Redpalh Library. McGill's facilities 
manager couldn't be reached for com- 
ment. Also: the sub-Saharan llama. 
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Getting to Know Dayna McLeod - the Wrong Way 



Stalk me is a curious foray into role reversal 



bv Julia Dallt 

I was forced into fxiiny Dayna McLeod's 
friend. 

It was the spin of the pastel fun-fur 
wheel at the entrance to her show AM’ me 
that did me in. The wheel fuzzily pave the 
option of being her friend, fan or her stalk- 



assigned, had me sitting in the according- 
ly partitioned section of the auditorium. 

Stalk me, a performative leclure/mas- 
ters thesis given by McLeod at Concordia 
University last Friday, humourously 
plunged the audience into the terrifying 
abyss of stalking, a contrast that McLeod is 
famous for, and if she isn't, she should Ive. 



explained McLeod, "I'm constantly having 
to defend it. Some people say I should do 
stand-up comedy. I don't want to. 1 mean, 
come on, it's not as if I'm doing cock and 
tit jokes." 

Far from it, the humour of Stalk me 
sprang from the combination of McLeod's 
flippant diva |iersona, her bearded and 
bulchy security team and funnily enough, 
the audience itself, whose 
spontaneous participation 
hurled endless toadiness 
towards the stage. 

Stalk me was an inti- 
mate look at the intrica- 
cies of Dayna McLeod's 
life. All of it. Slides dis- 
playing her phone num- 
ber, address, photo- 
graphs of her house, 
work, and her favourite 
slush laouk place were 
projected onto a large 
screen and were accom- 
panied by detailed com- 
mentary by McLeod. 
"Let's get that stalking 
quality up there." insist- 
ed McLeod, sharing with 
the audience the poten- 
tial success of repetitive 
phone calls, letters, and 
gifts. A mock-surveil- 
lance video of McLeod 
shopping, McLeod drink- 
ing coffee, McLeod doing 
laundry, McLeod in her 
apartment and so on was 
playing next to it, expos- 
ing the artist as a soli- 
tary and vulnerable 
woman. Revealing cards 



er - a temporary identity that once "Because I use humour in my work," 



Being somewhat of a late 
bloomer, I lost my virginity 
at 21 to Greg Fullalove, 
which he was not. Trying 
to mask the virgin factor 
when penetration proved 
impossible, I started doing 
Star Trek impersonations 
to ease tension. 

“captai n ! ! We need more 
power! Her defense shield 

is too strong, we 
might not make 
it! !” 

In Hindsight, the 
voices may have 
been a mistake. 




containing Dayna anecdotes were given 
to the audience as momentos: her meas- 
urements, the night she lost her virgini- 
ty, her drivers license, and so on. 

"I decided that if I was going to show 
lieople how to stalk me, I had to lay it all 
out on the line. I had to trust that this was- 
n't going to become dangerous," explained 
McLeod. 

By giving out all of the infomiation 
that a stalker would normally have to 
search for, McLeod turned the |)ower rela- 
tionship between predator and prey on its 
end. However, this did not reduce the 
creepiness of the subject matter itself. At 
one point, McLeod had to stop the project, 
"I was saying, here I am!' I realized I was 
asking for it. All I could think was how 
brilliant!'" 

People just don't do what Dayna 
McLeod did. A criminal offence, stalking 
can land you in jail for up to five years; 
eighty percent of all stalking cases are 
committed by ]>eople the victim knows (ex- 
husband, boyfriend, etc). 

“Friend, fan, and stalker - [the 
intent) is to smudge the lines between 
these definitions." And smudging is what 
she did; between pop culture and art. per- 
formance and real life, fear and humour, 
Dayna McLeod exposed the banality of 
her everyday life to total strangers in an 
effort to explore the multiplicity of the 
constructed ego. "I position myself as the 
desired subject while attempting to con- 
trol my own subjectivity," explained 
McLeod. 

At the close of the two-hour perforin- 
ance, I knew more about Dayna McLeod 
than any other friend. 

Maybe I 'll give her a call, or drop by her 
house, or send her an e-greeting, or... 



High Brow Art and Black Turtlenecks 



Saucier & Perrotte installation features high concept light fixtures 



by Jean Kuasrets 

C oolness abounded at the Canadian 
Centre for Architecture's Shaugnessy 
House ;ls dozen of black turtlenecked 
people descended onto the museum's 
gallery to view Les lieux de la couleur . an 
installation by the architecture firm 
Saucier X- Perrotte. 

The installation consists of two pieces. 
The first is a stack of six opalescent white 
blocks, placed on a table so that they lower 
above the heads of the viewing audience. 
The blocks themselves are crate-like rather 
than solid - they resemble the sort of thing 
that could be purchased at an office-supply 
store ils a "creative storage solution." 
Within the blocks themselves is another 
construction of planar geometric shapes 
that are balanced haphazardly on edge. 
These abstract shapes can lie barely dis- 
cerned ils they reliai the blue and red light 
that is ciLst upon the sculpture by four 
lights that dangle from the ceiling, one on 
CM each side of the blocks. The general effect is 
surprisingly fascinating - the hypnotic 
lighting fixes one's gaze, even though the 
piece is not especially elaborate. 



The second piece, set up in an adjoin- 
ing room, consists of two parts. To the left 
of the room is a series of black panels that 
are set up accordion-style. To the left of 
each of the four folds is an image of an 
urban scene, which is reflected in 
Plexiglass to the left of the fold. Meanwhile, 
the adjoining wall is covered by four pan- 
els of what appears to lie a plastic sub- 
stance similar to that used in the first piece. 
In the center of the panels is a black cross, 
and just Ih1:av them, behind the panels, 
are a series of lights that flash red, blue and 
yellow intermittently. Again, the effect is 
very hypnotic, almost trippv, as the lights 
reflect off the pictures and fill the room in 
general with unusual hues. Here, the view- 
er liecomes an active participant in the 
installation as their presence affects the 
direction of the light. 

Saucier & Perrotte are well known for 
their design of theatres, and certainly the 
installation at the CCA has a theatrical 
bent. The pieces can only be described as 
riveting, which seems odd because they 
are so inherently simple - but the flash- 
ing colored lights clearly have some sig- 
nificant visual sensory impact that com- 



pels the viewer to slam extensively at the 
objects. At the exhibit's opening, people 
wandered open-mouthed around the first 
exhibit's plastic pillar, while others 
watched the lighted panels with slightly 
bemused expressions on their faces. Of 
course, this desired effect was probably 
enhanced by the copious amounts of 
complimentary wine that were supplied at 
the opening. 

Nonetheless, those who tend to deride 



modern art on the basis of it not being real 
might be interested to check out the 
Saucier X Perrotte exhibit - for while they 
might consider these works to be not terri- 
bly artistic, they will find themselves trans- 
fixed - which is a thought-provoking 
experience, if nothing else. 

les lieux de la couleur « on display at 
the CCA until July 2. The CCA is at 1920 
Haile Street. Oil I 9J9-7026 for hours. 
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Spook Sculpting 



by Tiler Hargreaves 

Follow die money, right? The Cultuiv 
Cold War: Ik CIA and Ik World of Arts 
and Utters is a liook by Frances Stonor 
Saunders which recounts the CIA’s cultural 
cold war from P»7 to 1967. The CIA s|x*nt 
part of their budget to put on art shows and 
supiwrt capitalist artists in Euro|ie. Proxy 
conflicts were an insufficient exercise of 
Western |iower for the s|xxiks so they s|x*nt 
money doing eivrylhing from buying the 
rights to Animal Farm in order to make the 
. ending of the movie pirtrav tlx* capitalists in 
a more generous light than the Ixxik did all 
the way to financially supporting die British 
opinion magazine linmunter. Pay the pi|x*r 
and call the tune as the CIA did by preventing 
Encounter from publishing anything criti- 
cal of Washington's foreign policy. 

Hie Ameocans weren't the only onts 
doing this The British Foreign Office even 
subsidized the distribution of 50,000 copies of 
Uarkmxs .!/ Sum, Arthur Koestler's ;uiti- 
communist classic. The copies were bought 
up by the French Communist I’arty to ensure 
that they didn't gel into anyone else's hands 

TV was in its infancy in 1917 and while 
the Third Reich had been obliterated, the 
threat that remained was potentially far 
more destructive. Growing up at the end of 
the cold war, most of us would have diffi- 
culty imagining the mindset of mid-cen- 
tury Westerners and why the CIA would feel 
obligated to pursue their policies to these 
ends. 

Consider the possibility of a present- 
day version of this story. Recall the Asian- 
accented villains of The Phantom Menace 
or the anti-Muslim themes of ik Siege. 
While the /Asian tiger has been back in its 
cage for a bit, the rants against the 
■ exploitative /Asian exporters are not so far 
off once our economy cools off. /And as we 
have learned in the past two weeks, the 
Middle Fast still has the ability to allow the 
price of gas to rise dramatically. 

Who are the investors in these movies? 
W ho is controlling the content and chang- 
ing the endings? While we would like to 
think that movie companies would refuse 
any kind of government sup|iorl and sub- 
sequently influence now that we are at the 
brink of the 21st century, the recent White 
House /Anti-Drug Program's supjiort of and 
corresixinding influence on popular TV 
shows such ;ts lilt and Friends prove that 
artistic integrity is quickly forgotten by 
entertainment companies when the 
wheels are greased with increased profits 

Even Vaclav Havel is a susjiect. lie was 
a playwright who became the figurehead 
of Czechoslovaks in their Velvet Revolution 
of 1989. Was someone lining his pockets'' 

Is someone paying for the art we see 
in order to present us with a particular 
point of view? While it may seem like a 
long time, things don't change that 
much in 50 years. Regardless of whether 
someone is or not, the possibility is 
frightening for our belief that art is free 
of influence and represents the pure cre- 
ative ideas of artists. But it is also a tes- 
tament to the power of art and its abili- 
ty to change people's ideas and play a 
role in creating and fostering signifi- 
cant political change. 






Poster Art Mimics Masters 

Fukuda uses medium to spread political message 



Environment and Development, Fukuda 
uses the imagery of the world as the pupil 
of a tear-shedding eye in the center of a 
white background. In a second poster for 
this conference, the world is a head resting 
on the shoulders of a body that is three sets 
of folded amts. 

Another interesting feature of Fukuda's 
art is that generally all of the human fig- 
ures he uses arc faceless. This is a continu- 
ous theme running through all his work. 



iiv Le'Nise Brothers 

F or many people, art is the huge oil 
canvases of Van Gogh and Matisse. 
On those canvases, art is flowers that 
aren't threatening and peaceful land- 
scapes. In the tradition of Escher and Dala, 
Sltigeo Fukuda, a Japanese |>osler artist, 
seeks to force the masses out of their tran- 
quil world. As a tribute to the work of this 
individual, the Design Centre of ('QAM, in 
conjunction with the Japan 
Foundation, is presenting an e\|x>- 
sition of fifty of Fukuda's |iosters. 

Using the poster as his medi- 
um, Fukuda looks to constantly 
create new visual illusions in* his 
work. Admittedly an admirer of the 
Dutch artist Escher, Fukuda sees 
everything, from nature and archi- 
tecture to a trip to Canada as' an 
inspiration. 

Born in Tokyo in 1932, "The 
Visual Prankster" as he is known, 
has created over 1,300 posters in 
his extremely prolific career. I le has 
designed |>osteis for the Montreal 
Jazz Festival and the World Wildlife 
Federation. 

What is most outstanding 
about the work of Fukuda is his 
|tower to make one visual image so 
arresting For example, in one of 
his posters for the 1992 United 
Nations Conference on the 



A Passport to the World 

The Department of Linguagcs and Translation at the McGill Centre 
for Continuing Education offers a wide range of courses designed to 
develop new skills and interests, as well as to enhance opportunities 
for Girccr advancement. McGill students can receive faculty permis- 
sion to take courses for credit in their degree program. 

Foreign Languages 

• German, Italian, Russian and Spanish* 

Courses leading to a Certificate oi Proficiency offered 

• Chinese and Japanese 

Beginner and intermediate levels offered 

'A classification test is required for Spanish courses (except Begin- 
ners). Tests will Be held on April 4th or I Oth at 688 Sherbrooke St. 
W. in room 1041 at 6:00 p.m. Registration is not required for this 



Registration Information 

Students registering for courses authorized for credit towards their 
degree program must register with their Student Affairs Office. 
Otherwise, registration will take place By appointment at the Centre 
for Continuing Education from April 19-27, 2000. Courses run front 
May I to June 22, 2000. 




Non-credit Course Fees: 



S 275 for Canadian citizens/ permanent residents 
' $ 405 lor International students 
S 144 lor Seniors (65 years of age or older) 



Bill 90: Companies paying fees on behalf of their employees may he eligible 
for a tax deduction. All courses are income tax deductible for students. 



For more information contact: 

T he Department of Languages and Translation 
688 Sherbrooke Street West, Suite 1 199 
Montreal, QC, H3A 3R1 
Tel.: (5T4) 398-6160 • Fax: (514) 398-2650 
lang@conted.lan.mcgill.ca • www.tncgill.ca/conied 
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An exception to this is his interpretation of 
the Last Supper painting. Infusing this 
work with bright colours and symbols of 
l>op culture, Fukuda makes an interesting 
statement not only about the consumerism 
of our time, but also the lack of spirituali- 
ty’ in society today. 

This theme continues with two works 
from Fukuda's Mona Lisa exhibit. In the 
first, Monti Usii en timbres, Mona Lisa 
has been co-opted by the artist and is now 
represented hv thousands of 
Japanese stamps placed together to 
form the whole. The second piece, 
Monn Lisa en drapeaux, is the 
female icon represented by the 
flags of the world. 

Although a small exhibit, the 
Fukuda exposition is nonetheless 
extremely worthwhile as an exam- 
ple of modern art with a message. 
Fukuda's hold imagery and visual 
illusions represent a refreshing 
change from the norm, while 
making provocative and thought- 
provoking statements about the 
nature of our society. 

Sltigeo Fukuda: Magicien de 
l'affiche, is Iking displayed ut the 
Centre de design de I I. 'QAM. 
1-NO Sanguine!. The exhibit 
runs until April bib. Wednesday 
to Sunday only, l2-6pm. 
Admission is free. 
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evolve rather than sticking wth the one win- 
ning fomiula from yvare ago. Supergrass is 
trying to do something different here. The 
mixture is still sweet, but the hones' isn't free 
and easy anymore. It just sticks to my face. 
And I don't know whether I should lick it off 
and try to savour the taste or just wi|x.* it off 
my face with the back of my hand. 

■Jason Chow 



The tracks mentioned are not only brilliant, 
hut are well put together and show the 
unending talent of two very s|>eci;d artists. 

The verdict: If you're a devoted Arling 
& Cameron fan, by all means check this 
one out. Their new single, “1999 
Spaceclub," is already being spun on the 
dance floor. But as for the rest of the 
album, the best way to describe Music for 
Imaginary Films is choppy. 

-Mark Kramer 



Sugar sweet |wp can drip off my chin 
like honey. And when it does, I just sit and 
smile and try to lick it off my face with my 
own tongue 

Su|X!rgr;Lss drips like honey. It's really 
sweet, but it's a little too thick at times. The 
Brit pop group has come out with a third 
album that's almost as sweet as their first 
two albums. It'd lie pretty hard to get any 
sweeter than that. 

The sound's a lillledilTerent. It seems like 
the gmup found a new pnxlucer or else they 
figured out more of tlie doo-dads in the stu- 
dio and felt like they bad to play with them. 
Consequently, we get (fake) strings, guitar 
ovenlulis, soft keyboard, back-up vocals, etc. 
There rue too many layers. So the honey jiLst 
Micks to my chin, and my tongue can't real- 
ly taste any huilier lieyond the surface. 

The anthem, this time, “Pumping on 
Your Stereo," doesn't make my head bop 
up and down as much as l l )97's "Alright." 
The other songs range from drenching 
acoustic guitar ballads to rhythm keyboard 
driven |xip songs. The band's varying their 
approach and seeing what other materials, 
Insides the distorted guitar, can be used to 
make a |iop song. 

Cvery one appreciates a hand that tries to 
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Mi sic rua Imaginary Films 
Arijng ami Cameron 
(Emi'ehor Norton) 

Gerry /Arling and Richard Cameron, the 
Dutch |Kip duo belter known as Arling & 
Cameron, have thrown their eclectic brand 
of |top on the European and Japanese 
dance floor for some time now. Only 
recently have they dipped into the US and 
Canadian markets, first with All In, and 
now with Music for Imaginary Films. 

This is a duo that hates tlie labels people 
put on litem, and this idlnim proves that |toinl 
unequivocally. Unfortunately, it seems that 
with llteir trying to avoid lalx'ling and die 
pursuit of the perfect sample, they have gone 
too far. Tlie album just doesn't flow from song 
to sing very well. One minute you're faced 
with sugar-coated pop, tlie next minute you're 
into the underground 70s drug culture. 

It's a shame, because /Arling & Cameron 
do show flashes of brilliance with tracks like 
"Spacebeach," "llennan," and "New Day." 
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The Secret Langiage of Biros 

Ian Anderson 

(Fiel 2000 Records) 

In the 1970s, Ian Anderson fronted 
Jethro TAill, and, through a v ariety of differ- 
ent instruments and musical styles, 
expanded the dy namics of popular music. 
Although they had a variety of hits during 
the 1970s. their greatest achievement may 
have beating out Metallica for the first-ever 
Grammy awarded for Best Hard Rock. 

Today Anderson is back with a solo 
album, on which he collaborates with fel- 
low Tull member Andrew Biddings. 

The Secret Language of Birds is, 
among other things, an extremely ambi- 
tious project on Anderson's part. In addition 
to playing the majority of the instruments 
on each track, including flute, guitar, bass, 
and percussion, Anderson also wrote, pro- 
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duced, and engineered the entire album: 

As with his work in Jethro 1111, the 
sound of /Anderson's songs on this album 
have a certain minstrel-rock feel as most of 
the songs' harmonies and lyrics lend a 
medieval feel to the album, like something 
out of Robin Hood. 

This fonnat seems to work on certain 
tracks, like "Postcard Day" and "A Better 
Moon," but unfortunately, above all else, 
the album feels dated. I lad this been album 
been released under the guise of Jethro Id I 
about twenty years ago, it might have been 
considered a much better album. 

It apixars that in his efTorts to make lh‘ 
Siml Hmguage of Hinls as monumental- 
ly epic as ixissible, Anderson has neglected 
other aspects of the album that ap|iear to be 
fairly noticeable. Some might consider 
/Anderson a vital cog in the makeup of mod- 
em rock and his great runbition certainly 
shines on this album. Unfortunately, 
though, while this album is many different 
things at once, one thing it is not, is good. 

-Tal Pinclxrsky 






songs to make love to, Ice Cube write songs 
to knock booLs to. 

To complement the earlier history les- 
son, a bit of geography. Before everyone got 
to killing each other over which side of the 
continent they came from, the main differ- 
ence between East Coast and West Coast hip 
ho|) was the production and where people 
listened to the music. Generally, East Coast 
groups were played in clubs where the 
sound could be controlled, so production 
tended to take this into account. On the 
West Coast, where car culture ruled 
supreme, ra|) tended to be played on car 
stereos, which led to the birth of the bass- 
heavy re-mixes, often called “jeep beats." 
This whole album has that low-end, fat, 
almost liquid, bass sound. It will push your 
care sjteakers to the outer edge. 

-Cameron Campbell 
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War&Peace (Vol 2) 

Ice Cire 
(VirgiVEMI) 

Back in the day, when hip-hop was 
called "breakdance," it was about partying 
and having fun. But groups like 
Grandmaster Flash and the Furious 5 and 
The Sugerhill Gang turned it into a politi- 
cal platform. 

At the intersection of these two tradi- 
tions is Ice Cube's new CD llz/r c- Peace. 
Vol. 2 (lh‘ I’eace Disk). The last of a two- 
part concept album, Peace is the follow-up 
to 1998's Ww CD. 

Here's the deal, while much of the 
album is about relationships, a great deal 
of it is Ice Cube playing musical King of the 
Hill (reclaiming his status as one of the 
most critical rap artists recording today. 

The opening track "Hello," which fea- 
ture's Ur DRE and Me Ren, is a throw-down 
of the very oldest school. If you were even 
vaguely confused, the chorus "I started 
this gangster shit and this the mother- 
fuckin' thanks I get?" should clear up your 
confusion immediately. 

The shift back and forth between the 
songs about gangster life and love are 
seamless. /Actually, love may lie a bit of a 
stretch. I’m it this wav, if Barrv White writes 



Going Home 

A Thibite To Di ke Ellington 
(Platinum) 

Duke Ellington must be rolling in his 
grave. Dozens of albums have been released 
this year commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the decorated arranger and 
bandleader's birth. But rather than faithful- 
ly recapturing the energy of big-band 
sw ing, many reduce it to the soporific seda- 
tion of limp |X)|i and flaccid R n' B. 

Going Home A Tribute to Duke 
Ellington is, for the most part, one such cul- 
prit. A rug-tag assembly of genuine jazz. tal- 
ents, pop musicians, and rhymesters have 
thrown together an equally eclectic collection 
of Ellington classics and new hiLs "inspired" 
by the Duke "Smokin'" is a faithful, energiz- 
ing. full-band rendition with trum|xts and 
saxes a-blarmg Ditto for "Going I lome" and 
"I .Ain't (iot Nothing But Hie Blues." 

But these rare bright moments are 
overshadowed by an entirely deflated and 
utterly disapixiinting version of "Don't Get 
/Around Much Anymore," and an equally 
benign "It Don't Mean A Thing” The bal- 
ance weighs in somewhere between George 
Benson and Kenny G. 

Commemorating Ellington can prove 
fruitful and worthwhile, and new takes on 
old classics always deserve consideration. 
But most of the classics on doing Home 
are dcvastatingly massacred by loosely 
derived soft pop. It's not a tribute befitting 
of the Duke. 

-Xach Dubinsky 



McGill Reproductive Centre uu 

ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL 
J 687 Pine Avenue West, 1*6.' sK 

Montreal, Qc, I LIA I A I - \ 

McGill University \Lbu 

SPERM DONORS NEEDED 
- expenses reimbursed - 

For use in artificial insemination program. Must be 
healthy, between 18-40 yrs, must pass screening tests. 

For info call: 843 1650 or 842-1231 local 6831. 












URGENT » 

WE ARE PRESENTLY RECRUITING: Algorithme 

Pharma 

MEN and WOMEN between 18 and 65 years old and suffering of: 

ACTIVE ULCERATIVE COLITIS 



(Intestinal inflammatory disease) 

willing to participate in one of our research project 
to be held between April 15 and May 6, 2000. 

Two 30 hours stay at the clinical site from 
Saturday morning to Sunday afternoon. 

Compensation 1,500 $ 

contact our clinical director IMMEDIATELY 

(514) 858-6312 
1-888-758-6312 

ALGORITHME PHARMA INC is a Contract Research Organization 
involved in pharmaceutical research in the Montreal area. 




Come on down get your 

AD INTO THE LAST McGlLL 

Daily for spring semester 
2000. 

Last issue Monday April 

10 2000, AFTER THAT WE'LL 

see you in August 2000. 

To place your ads 
room B07 Shatner 
398-6790(PH) 

398*83 1 8(F) 
e-mail: 

dailyads@ssmu.mcqill.ca 




Come down to Shatner B-07 on Wednesday for your double pass 
for this film! First come, First Served! McGill ID required! 



www.allianceatlantis. 



Restaurant 




Tel.: (514)844-3178 
Fully Licensed 



Authentic Indian Cuisine • Curry, Tandoori & Vegetarian Dishes 



3 Course Business from Sat+Sun (Business Hours) 
Lunch SPECIAL $A95 eco/ ABE 
1 2-2:30pm Mon-Fri {or MtGJ Sh)(Jen , s & Stof{ ({ood 0[Jy) 



3490 PARK 



• near Milton 



Clarke & Defour 

Income Tax Preparation 

“We Believe in Maximizing Your Income Tax Relurns" 



“For the Last Six Years, Our Student Clientele Has 
Recieved Tax Refunds Averaging $ 400 ” 

3 EASY WAYS TO GET YOUR REFUND 

✓ Call Us: (514) 744-8070 

✓ E-Mail Us: info@clnrkedefoui.ca Websiic: www.clarkedufour.ca 

^ Slop by: McGill University, Fcbruaiy 28 - April 28 • Monday Friday 

• Shatner Building, 3<I80 McTavish • 1 1:00am to 5:00pm 

• McConncl Engineering Building (Ground Floor) • 1 1:00am to 5:00pm fO 

• I.eacock Building, 855 Sherbrooke Si. VV. (Ground Floor) • 1 1 :00am to 5:00pm ^ 
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by Racii& Horton 



Keeping the Faith Keeps it Simple 



Norton movie settles for laughs and misses message 



So Ibis priest walks into a bar . 



K eeping the Failli begins as 
would your typical joke, and 
sets the mood for many laughs 
to come. It stars the quirky and funny 
Ben Stiller; a ixilished to pretty in- 
fection Jenna Elfman; and the ever- 
talented Edward Norton. Though 
Keeping the Faith delivers as a light 
romantic comedy, the movie fails to 
fully explore its underlying, deeper 
themes of religion and |»st-modern 
spirituality. 

Keeping the Faith is Edward 
Norton’s directorial debut, and the 
young actor also co-produced the 
film. Norton not only challenges 
himself liehind the camera, but also 
breaks free from his traditional dark- 
er roles to challenge himself in the 
film. Norton fans who have followed 
him through his intense jiortrayalsof 
a Neo-Nazi who rqients his past after 
spending time in prison \nAmerican 
History .Varnl of "Jack," a despairing 
office worker who gives new meaning 
lo his life by kicking the shit out of 
people in Fight Club, will hardly rec- 



ognize “Brian," a soft spoken, unassuming convincing and charms the audience with 
Catholic priest in Keeping the Faith, his boyish, innocent characterization of 
Despite the drastic role contrasts, Norton is Brian. 

Similarly, Ben Stiller 
and Jenna Elfman iwrtray 
characters that challenge 
the roles they arc famous 
for. Stiller plays Brian's 
lifelong best friend “Jake 
Schrarn" who, like his pal, 
has decided to devote his 
life to God - as a rabbi. 
Contrary to his goofy fuck- 
up role in There’s 
Something About Mary, 
Jake is cool and confident 
and has difficulty avoid- 
ing the Jewish mothers 
from his synagogue who 
want to set him up with 
their reactive daughters. 
Jenna Elfman plays "Anna 
Reiley", a workaholic 
business woman who has 
a "personal relationship 
with her cell phone." Fans 
of Elfman's regular s|wt 
on TV's Dharna & Grig 
should expect to see more 
of "Greg" than "Dhanna" 
Stiller, Norton, and Elfman: Hie rabbi, the priest, and the babe m Anna 






EMPLOYMENT 

Can you work in both 
official languages ? 



Would you like to discover 
another part of Canada while working 

in your field of study ? 

Then register now 



— ” • 

Young Canada Works 
Jeunesse Canada au travail 



For more information, 
call (51 4) 844-9571 
or visit Canadian Heritage's Web Site; 

www.pch.gc.ca/ycw-jct 




The story' is essentially about a love tri- 
angle that ensues when the childhood trio 
re-unites and both men fall for their long 
lost friend. Anna falls for Jake, and they 
decide to keep their affair secret. Brian 
also decides to keep his lore for Anna 
secret as he battles with questions of faith 
and whether he would leave priesthood 
behind for a chance to be with Anna. 
While Brian questions his faith, Jake ques- 
tions his love for Anna and whether she is 
worth shattering his mother's dream for 
him to marry a Jewish woman, as well as 
his own expectations of how he should 
live his life. These questions of failli arc 
lightly dealt with in order to stay true to 
the film's light, romantic style, and this is 
the movie's greatest weakness. 

When Brian discovers that Anna and 
Jake have fallen in love, he is upset at first, 
but then quickly resolves to lie happy for 
the couple. /All this after Brian had decid- 
ed that if Anna had loved him back, Ik* 
would have left tire church and priestlml 
liehind - oh well. The film ends at a 
Jewisli/Catholic bash that the priest and 
rabbi have organized where people of both 



faillis are having a great time. Despite its 
good intentions, the combination of the 
easily resolved lovg/faith conflicts and die 
"let's all get along" sentiments send more 
of an anti-tradition message of "lets all 
convert to the Hollywood Dream religion”. 
The Film's advertising catch phrase sums 
it up, “If you have to believe in somediing, 
you might as well believe in love." 

Keeping the Faith does depict some 
wonderfully funny moments. Seeing 
leather jacket clad Brian and Jake walking 
down the street in slow motion to 
Santana's “Smoothe", ap|iearing as jiower- 
ful as thé hit men in desert oir Dogs and 
calling themselves the “God Squad" is 
hilarious. So is the scene of Norton's char- 
acter putting out his burning priest garb in 
the holy water. Just as these scenes are not 
lx: taken seriously, neither is Keeping tlx: 
Failh, as it does not offer any realistic solu- 
tions to the changing face of tradition in 
our multi-faith society. <\s its opening scene 
suggests, the movie is nothing more than a 
light-hearted joke. 




ACES 



McGill Association of Continuing Education Students 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
ELECTIONS 2000/2001 

GOVERNOR & SENATOR (2) 
POSITIONS 

MAY 5, 2000 @ 6:00 p.m. 

In the MACES Lounge 

Nomination forms will be available at the 
MACES office located at 3437 Peel Street, 3rd 
floor. Deadline for Nomination form 
submission: 

Friday, April 28, 2000, 5:00 p.m. 

Office Hours: 

Mon - Fri 

9:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. 

2:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

For information regarding the senator & gov- 
ernor positions on the Board of Directors, 
please pick-up a copy of MACES BY-LAWS at 
the MACES OFFICE. 

For more information please call 
398-4974. 
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daily 

classifieds 

Ads may be placed through the Daily Business 
Office. Room B-07. University Centre. 9hOO- 
14hOO. Deadline is 14H00. two working days 
prior to publication. McGill Students & Staff 
(with valid ID): S4.75 per day. 3 or more consec- 
utive days. $4.25 per day. General Public: 
S6.00 per day, or S5.00 per day for 3 or more 
consecutive days. Extra charges may apply, 
prices Include applicable GST or PST. Full pay- 
ment should accompany your advertising order 
and may be made in cash or by personal cheque 
(for amounts over S20 only). For more informa- 
tion. please visit our office or call 398-6790. WE 
CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE 
PHONE. PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFULLY 
WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE PAPER. The Daily 
assumes no financial responsibility for errors, or 
damages due to errors. Ad will re appear free of 
charge upon request if information is incorrect 
due to our error. The Daily reserves the right not 
to print any classified ad. 



HELP WANTED 

Master School of 
Bartending 

Bartending and table service courses. 
Student rebate, placement program. 849- 
2828, svww.Bartending.com 

Seeking French speaking Dancers for 
European Internet service. Serious callers 
only. Various shifts available. 514-591-9558. 



Managing Editor/Contributing Writers 
and Editors For National Fashion and 
Lifestyle Magazines. Send c.v. toll free to 
Vertex 1-877-435-7801'. Or email: 
vertex@laurentides.net 



Need help with MS Excel for worksheet 
design and/or MS Windows 98 support. Fee 
negotiable. Small jobs be email or phone, 
contact cheetah@lette.com. 



SUMMER CAMP JOBS 

Laurentians, June 27-Aug 16: Swim, Sail, 
Canoe, Kayak, Golf, Gymnastics, Tennis, 
Football, Wall-Climbing, Archery, Roller- 
Hockey, Baseball, Soccer, Arts & Crafts, 
Pottery, Beadmaking. Photography, Drama 
instructors, plus NURSING students to assist 
Camp Doctor. E-MAIL resume ronmeb@eener- 
ateLnej or fax (514)481-7863. 

Get Paid What You’re Worth! Would you 
rather work at home, draw a great INCOME 
and offer products you believe in? Now you 
can. Discover what thousands of people know 
is true. Excel Canada offers you the opportuni- 
ty to become your own boss, and live the 
LIFESTYLE of your choice. Call Perry 
Narducci for more info. 820-791 1 



Metropolitan News Newspapers and maga- 
zines from around the world (arrive everyday) 
requires web page maker. Mac Literate. At 
your leisure hours. 



Don't end up jobless this summer! Excellent 
summer and permanent employment in 
English environments. Call Harris Black now 
(514) 342-6888. No Telemarketing. 



Driver wanted Monday/Wednesday/ 
Friday mornings. For Muffin delivery. Must 
have Car/ Call 482-8542. 
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MINI-STORAGE 



GET $20 OFF ON 
MOVING WITH 
THIS COUPON 



527-8715 



LESSONS/COURSES 

! Travel-Teach English. ! 

' 5 day/40 hr MTL: July 17-2x7 OTT. June ' 
5-9 & Oct 11-15. TESOL teacher cert, 
course (or by corresp.) 1000's of jobs avail- 
able. NOW. Free Info pack, toll free 1-888- 
270-2941. 



Come and Practice your French with franco- 
phones - Bilingual Club 1/2+ 1/2 (450) 465- 
9128. 



Camp for children with cancer looking tor 
summer volunteers. Camp Trillium offers 
residential and day camp programs for chil- 
dren and families across Ontario. Camp 
activities include swimming, m canoeing, 
high ropes, campfires, arts and crafts and 
much more. Please contact Nicole Lamont 
at 1-888-999-CAMP for more information. 



Swim Instructors, 

Canoe, Kayak, Sail, Golf, Tennis. Wallclimbing, 
Basketball, Drama, Archery, Laurentians Juen 
27-Aug. 16. Fax C V 514-481-7863, e-mail 
JOBSQpripsteinscamp.com 

Are you stayinjg In Montreal this sum- 
mer? Do you have something to say about 
local and national issues? Would you like to 
write some articles for a bi-monthly newspa- 
per? If you are interested, please call: (514) 
842-2330. 

WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 






Beginners and Intermediate French 
mprove academic performance, experi- 
ence deep, peaceful sleep, eliminate 
destructive habits. Yogaworks and hynosis. 
484-1827 






Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1 Term papers, resumes, 

applications, transcription of tapes. Editing of 
grammar. 31 years experience. 
S1.25/D.S.P.(same day $1.50) 7 Days/ 
week. On Campus/Peel/ Sherbrooke. 
Paulette 288-9638/9460330 



Word-Processing. Term-papers, reports, 
theses, etc. Word-Perfect 5.1, Laser printer 
Fast accurate, reliable. Close to McGill. 
Brigitte 282-0301. 

WORD PROCESSING SERVICES. All types 
of text: papers, theses, etc., in ENGLISH or 
FRENCH. Efficient, reliable, professional work. 
Call and find out at (514) 739-0004 



NEED TIME TO RELAX? 

For some spare time while studying, call 
KATHLEEN'S BUSINESS SERVICES for term 
papers, resumes, reports, etc. @ 514-487- 
1750. 



Editing: Term Papers, dissertations, PHD 
Graduate/writing instructor. 

Reasonablerates. Phone 274-1336. 



CAMP COUNSELORS 
HlVt YORK 



Co-cd Trim Down-Fitness Comp Hike 
ond play in the CaTskifl Mountains, yet 
only 2 Srs from NY City. Hove a great 
summer. Moke o difference ir, kids 
lives! Good salary, internship credits 
à free Rm/Bd. All Sports. Water 
Skiing, Canoeing, Ropes, Lifeguards. 
Crofts. Dance, Aerobics. Nutrition i 
Counselors, Kitchen, Office, i Night 
Watchman. 120 positions. 



Camp ft/umns (9 14)21 UHl*n 
(ùch: utMA.aimfmfittnc.tAm 



51/2 heated Pte. St Charles. Bright, reno 
clean, equipped upper duplex. $490/mlh. 
unheated, no pels. 04/01/00. 935-2196. 

Sublet Appartment 

May -August. 31/2 for 1625 negotiable price, 
hardwood floors, Balcony, A/C. On Dr. 
Penfield near Guy Metro. For Info call Mandy 
935-0447. 

France, Nice, modem apt. furnished for 
two. All comfort, close to amenities. Beautiful 
view, large balcony. Minimum 2 weeks. Call 
Eve. 905-2749085. 

Room for Rent (Breakfast incl.) in private 
home. Daily or Weekly. Good rates. Good 
Breakfast. Easy access, to McGill. Call 276- 
1062 or e-mail toupa@odyssee.net. 



Attractive sublet wanted. Two McGill Grads, 
now wokmg in New York, seek summer get- 
away. Plateau preferred, but not crucial. Call 
(212) 727-9174 



Looking for information? Affordable, in- 
depth, prompt internet searches. 514-27 1- 
3024. lelmebrowse@supernet.ca 



Giant Rummage Sale. St Matthias Church. 
131 Cote St.-Antoine, Westmount. Saturday 
April 15. 

Ac/v'erKref 
Ca(( Boris or Sasha 
39 8 -6790 



NETTOYEUR— CLEANERS 



Student Discounts 
Same Day Service 
Tailor on Premises 
Open Sundays 



Richard Bookman 

PRESIDENT 

3590 Jeanne Mance 

(opposite MovieLand) 



( 514 ) 843-7223 



SIENA SUMMER MUSIC 




8 ^ 



Culture, language, travel, 
concerts, Credit/non-credit.' 

Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 17 to August 19, 2000 
Cost $1 ,885 U.S. Special low cost 
charter flight; Write/call: 203-754-5741 
SESSIONE SENESE PER LAMUSICA/ARTE 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury, CT 06706 
website: www.slenamusic.org 



IMPORTANT NOTICE FOR 
WORK STUDY STUDENTS 

Due to popular demand, modifications to the 

Summer Work Study Program have been made. 

Accepted Students 

• Students currently participating may work part-time 
in the summer if continuing their studies in the fall 
of 2000, in the same program. 

• Summer registration is not mandatory. 

• Eligible students must obtain a valid summer 
authorization at the Student Aid Centre, starting 
the first week of April. 

New Applications 

• Applications are now being accepted for the 
summer session. 

• The deadline is May 1, 2000. 

WORK STUDY DOES NOT SUPPORT STUDENTS IN THE 
POST-GRADUATION PERIOD. 

ALL OTHER CONDITIONS APPLY. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT THE 
WORK STUDY ADMINISTRATOR 
MCGILL STUDENT AID CENTRE, 

WILLIAM & MARY BROWN STUDENT SERVICES BLDG. 
3600 MCTAVISH, SUITE 3200 
OR CALL (514) 398 6015 



Goldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 

1 1 02 de Maisonneuve W. (between Peel & Stanley) 

844-3248 

Students are covered for Eye Exa.ms and ael $75 toward Glasses or 
Contacts wifh their Healtn Insurance 

One-Day Acuvue • Acuvue 2 - Acuvue Bifocal 
Visual Examination, OHIP Accepted 

Contact Lenses from $80 

Immediate delivery on most prescriptions. 

Glasses in 24 Hours on most prescriptions. 

Special Consideration fo Students and Staff 



Great Summer Counselor Positions — Work in the U.S. I 



• soccer 

• art/sculpture 

• hiking 

• gymnastics 

• coaches 



Residental Summer Camp seeks motivated staff in individual & team sports: 

• baseball • basketball • tennis • soccer 

• inline hockey • golf • swimming • art/sculpture 

• sailing • mountainbiking • backpacking • biking 

• canoeing • fencing • ropes courses • gymnastics 

• RNs • general counselors • coaches 

Hundreds of positions. Located in the Berkshire Mountains of Massachuscts 
just 2 1/2 hours from NYC/Boston. Compefative salaries + room and board. 
Interships available. Co-ed staff. We arrange for visas. Call: 

Camp Greylock for Boys @ 1-800-842-5214 I www.campgreylock.com 
Camp Romaca for Girls @ 1-800-779-2070 I www.romaca.com 



Have Fun • Work with Kids • Make a Difference • Summer in New England 



OPTOMETRIST 

Students are covered for eye exam and 
get S75 coverage toward eye glasses or 
contacts with their Health Insurance. 



•Eye Exam Eye Glasses 
Contact Lenses 

Immediately available on most prescriptions 

’"40% off on all frames. ” 

Valid with this ad 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 

1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 

/» (oo met Guy I 



W 



933-8700 



Camp Massawippi 

Camp Massawippi is looking for mature, responsible, 
fun loving people to fill the following positions: 
Counsellor», Sports Specialists, Arts & Crafts 
Specialists. Cooking Specialists, Camping Specialists, 
Music Specialists. Lifeguards. Assistant Nurses & 
Registered Nurses. 

Ideal candidates win be energetic, motivated and com- 
mitted to working hard. You should have strong team 
work skills, problem solving abilities and enjoy working 
with children and young adults. 

For more Information about Camp Maooawippi 
call 

(514) 402-0500 ext, 259 or fax cv to (514) 
402-4530. 
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